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Jesus Christ instituted two Sacraments—Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. Already Paul placed them together. (1 Cor. 
10: 1-4). Both ordinances are connected with Jewish cus- 
toms—Baptism with the Jewish Proselyte Baptism, the Lord's 
Supper with the Passover-feast. This relation is not excep- 
tional, for Christ always made use of Old Testament words 
and conceptions, since he lived among, and devoted his efforts 
to, the people of Revelation. The adoption of these forms, 
therefore, signifies nothing more than does the acceptance of 
such conceptions as the “ Sovereignty of God,” “ Conversion,” 
“ Faith,” “ Last Judgment,” etc. 

But these external (sinnenfalligen) forms with their symboli- 
cal elements were capable of being connected with the thoughts 
of the contemporary heathen world—they were capable of be- 
ing interpreted in the sense of the then flourishing mysticism, 
Superstitious magical elements were consequently read into the 
simple institution of Christ. It was thought, for instance, that 
the Spirit united himself in some dodily way with the water, or 
that, by the utterance of the words connected with the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, the bread and wine were transformed 
into the body and blood of Christ. Such errors have a tena- 
cious existence. It is, therefore, a weighty concern to every 
Christian to arrive at a definite idea as to just what significance 
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our Lord himself attached to the Lord’s Supper at its institution, 
While this concern, as to the original significance of the Lord’s 
Supper, is all important, there exist among Christians the most 
diverse conceptions of it. On the other hand, suppositions 
force themselves into the circle of the Christian laity, as 
though Christ had never instituted the Lord's Supper for repe- 
tition, so that there can be no talk of the promise of Christ to 
confer special spiritual gifts upon those partaking of the 
Sacrament. 

Hence it is an undertaking of no little consequence to ex- 
amine, from a purely historical standpoint, the question, What 
was Christ's conception of the Lord's Supper? To’the laity the 
answer may seem very simple: Examine the simple meaning 
of the words of institution, and all is clear. But already the 
fact that the words of institution, preserved in the different 
records differ very materially, shows the “ szmple"” solution a 
failure. In truth a somewhat complex method of investigation 
is necessary to arrive at an historical answer to the question 
which we are considering, as the reader will himself see in the 
following lines 

Our starting point is the fact that Jesus instituted the Lord's 
Supper in the form of a Passover feast. But this assertion will 
be, at once, contradicted. It is the famous contention whether 
Christ took this last meal with his disciples upon the day when 
the Jews ate the Passover, or on the day preceding. 

The tradition in the Synoptics speaks unquestionably in 
favor of the first supposition—the tradition in John’s Gospel is 
generally understood in the sense of the second. The fact is 
as follows: That Christ was crucified on a Friday is shown 
clearly in the Synoptics and John. (Mark 15: 42. Matt. 
27:62. Luke 23:54. John 19:14). The Passover was 
usually eaten upon the 14th of Nisan. According to the 
Synoptics, Jesus also did this. The day of the crucifixion is 
therefore on the 15th of Nisan. According to John 18: 28, 
the Jews did not go to Pilate in the Praetorium on Friday morn- 
ing lest they be contaminated by the heathen house and made 
unfit 40 eat the Passover. If one takes these words literally, 
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then the day of Christ’s death was the day of the Passover 
feast, which is the 14th of Nisan—and Christ ate the last meal 
with his disciples already on the 13th of Nisan. Still it can- 
not be denied that the term “ Zo eat the Passover” may be un- 
derstood more generally of the entire Passover celebration. 
For this and other reasons one of our greatest theological 
authors, Th. Zahn, asserts, at the present time, that there is 
really no difference in the dates as given in the Synoptics and 
John—that used in the Synoptics being the same as in John. 
But that remains uncertain. One must therefore reckon with 
the possibility of a difference in dates. There can, however, 
be no question that John gives the correct date, since it would 
be a more natural mistake to place the meal upon the day of 
the usual Passover than a day earlier. 

We have, of course, no positive evidence that it was per- 
missible to celebrate the feast of the Passover a day earlier 
than the appointed time. But that Christ, in his position to 
the Law, at the close of his earthly career, could have intended 
this change, cannot well be doubted. The entire question is of 
less importance to us. As far as we are concerned, the only 
point under consideration is whether Jesus instituted the Lord’s 
Supper under the form of a Passover feast. And this can be 
proven by various considerations, and is of the greatest impor- 
tance for an understanding of the manner and character of the 
meal. Hence we dare not allow ourselves to be vexed at the 
amount of labor which is necessary in order to look more care- 
fully into the details ot the question. 

We possess, alas, no accurate portrayal of the Passover-feast 
during the time of Christ. The arrangement of the meal 
which is still used at the present, is, it is true, in large measure 
of later origin. Still as tar as the method ot procedure is con- 
cerned, the ceremony must have been very similar in the time 
of Christ. This is evidenced by the coinciding testimonies 
given in the New Testament. The chief points are the follow- 
ing: The father of the house begins with returning thanks that 
God created the fruit of the vine. Then the first beaker was 
drunk. After this the father washed his hands and thanked 
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God for the creation of the fruits of the earth. The set table 
was then brought in. Then the youngest in the company 
asked why this night differed trom all other nights—why only 
the unleavened bread and hyssop (Bitterkraut) were eaten, and 
why they ate the meal reclining. The house-father answered 
with a narrative of the Exodus out of Egypt. Hence especial 
mention was made of the Passover—*it signifies that God 
passed over the houses of our fathers in Egypt.” The un- 
leavened bread “ signifies that the dough of our fathers had not 
time to rise before the King of kings revealed himself and de- 
livered them.” The hyssop “signifies that the Egyptians em- 
bittered the life of our fathers.” Therefore is the meal cele- 
brated. In each age every man was morally bound to repre- 
sent to himself that he was led out of Egypt. Not only our 
fathers did the Holy one—praised be his name—deliver from 
Egypt, he also delivered us with them. Then, with a prayer 
of thanksgiving, the second cup was drunk—and the tather 
broke, with thanksgiving, the bread (Mazza). The hyssop was 
then eaten with a sweet broth and with Mazza or unleavened 
bread. Then followed the meal itself. After this a long 
prayer was offered up and the third cup followed a thanksgiv- 
ing prayer, which bore the name of “Cup of Thanksgiving.” 
Then followed other prayers and hymns. 

This is the course of the Passover feast. If the Last 
Supper was conducted in this, or a similar way, then its char- 
acter as a Passover-feast is definitely shown. We see—(1). 
That Jesus sent Peter and John in advance to prepare the 
meal in the room of a well-known house. (Luke 22 : 7-13. 
Mk. 14: 12-16. Matt. 26: 12-19). 

(2). The meal was opened with the drinking of a cup. 
(Luke 22 : 17). 

(3). Bread and the cup were accompanied with a special 
thanksgiving. (Lu. 22:17-19. Matt. 26: 26-27. Mk. 
14: 22-23. 1 Cor. 11 : 24). 

(4). The washing of feet (John 13: 2) at the beginning of 
the feast, awakens, at once, the supposition that there was also 
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the opportunity of hand washing, and presented the occasion 
for the symbolical act of Jesus. 

(5). The reclining at the Supper is emphasized. (Mk. 
14:18. John 13: 23). 

(6). “ Zhe dite”—not a dite—which was dipped in (John 
13 ; 26), corresponded to the sweet broth with hyssop or the 
bread which was given with the hyssop. 

(7). According to 1 Cor. 11 : 26, “after the supper” Jesus 
passed the cup. This cup is termed in 1 Cor. 10: 16 the cup 
of Thanksgiving, which is, however, with the Jews, the third 
cup and is passed after the meal proper. 

(8). Matt. 26 : 30 closes the meal with songs of thanksgiv- 
ing. 

(9). Among the early Christians the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper always occurred in the evening, since Jesus instituted 
the meal “ during the night in which He was betrayed.” 

If one keeps these observations in mind, it seems clear that 
Jesus held this last meal with his disciples in the form of a 
Passover feast, however much must remain uncertain as far as 
details are concerned. 


II. 


Before we proceed more closely to present the preliminary 
measures of this last evening we must bring ourselves intu the 
clear, on the subject of the words of institution, which are pre- 
sented in diverse forms. I will place the traditions together. 

1. 1 Cor. 11 : 23-25. 

“For I have received of the Lord that which also I deliv- 
ered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the same night in which 
he was betrayed, took bread, and when he had given thanks, 
he brake it and said, Take, eat, this is my body, which is 
broken for you: thisdoin remembrance of me. After the same 
manner also he took the cup, when he had supped, saying, 
This cup is the New Testament in my blood: this do, as 
oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.” 

2. Matt. 26 : 26-29. 

“ And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it 
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and brake it and gave it to his disciples and said, Take, eat; 
this is my body. And he took the cup, and gave thanks, 
and gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it: For this is 
my blood of the New Testament which is shed tor many for the 
remission of sins. But I say unto you, I will not drink hence- 
forth of this fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it 
new with you, in my father’s kingdom.” 

3. Mark 14 : 22-25. 

“ And as they did eat, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and 
break it and gave it to them and said, Take, eat; this is my 
body. And he took the cup and when he had given thanks, 
he gave it to them: and they all drank of it. And he said 
unto them, This is my blood of the New Testament, which 
is shed for many. Verily I say unto you, I will drink no 
more of the fruit of the vine, until that day that I drink it new 
in the kingdom of God.” 

4. Luke 22 : 14-20. 

« And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the disciples 
with him. And he said unto them, With desire I have de- 
sired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer: tor I say 
unto you, I will not any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of God. And he took the cup, and gave 
thanks and said, Take this, and divide it among yourselves : 
for I say unto you, I will not drink of the fruit of the vine, un- 
til the kingdom of God shall come. And he took bread, and 
gave thanks, and brake it, and gave it to them saying, This 
is my body which is given for you: this do in remembrance 
of me. Likewise the cup after supper, saying, This cup is 
the New Testament in my blood, which is shed for you.” 

We have placed at the beginning the words from 1 Corin- 
thians because they present the most trustworthy tradition. 
Paul said with a full consciousness of the weight of his words 
that he received this tradition from the Lord—that is—he is 
entirely convinced that they really represent the institution of 
Christ. His testimony is the oldest, since 1 Corinthians was 


written before our Gospels. Internal grounds also argue for 
the original torm of many words in Paul’s Epistle. 
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It is, first of all, clear that the form of the cup-words 
(Kelchworte) have a more primitive stamp than the Synoptic 
tradition. No one to whom the form, Bread is body and the 
cup is blood, was handed down, would disturb this parallelism 
and write, “The cup is the New Testament in my blood.” 
On the other hand it would be -entirely possible involuntarily 
to transpose these words that they would correspond exactly 
to the words concerning the body. Positive knowledge adds, 
also the observation that the cup was first passed “ after the 
supper. ‘ 

How is it, however, with the words relating to the bread ? 
Paul adds to the words, “ This is my body,” as found in the 
Gospels, “ which is (given) for you.” (The German Bible uses 
“ was broken,” but these words are not original according to the 
best Greek texts). Judging from the expression, these words 
go back to an Aramaic tradition. In the Greek a verb was 
used which was as questionable as the German word, Paul 
likewise preserved these words which were brought down by 
tradition. But in spite ot this, the primitiveness of these 
words is exceedingly doubtful. They fail in all other sources 
and why they should be omitted, if they were original, is incon- 
ceivable—especially since there is a similar parallelism with the 

lood, whether one speaks of the new covenant, or of the shed- 
ding of blood for the forgiveness of sin. It might well be the 
case that very early the need arose of saying with the body 
what is later said with the cup—namely, that it was there for 
the use of the one receiving. The words “ which is for you” 
would have theretore a primitive significance which appeared 
more easily than the original understanding of the cup- words 
(in Paul), which did not especially emphasize the “ for you,” but 
only indicated it through the mention of the covenant. The 
words in reference to the body are an amplification, similar to the 
words previously used by Matthew in reference to the cup. This 
will, I think, be confirmed in the exposition of the words of the 
institution. Then the original words of the institution relating 
to the bread are only, “ This is my body.” 

Matthew and Mark are entirely in harmony with each other 
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and also, in essentials, with Paul. Worthy of note is the 
mention of the circumstance that all the disciples should drink, 
or, had drunk. Of greater significance is the fact that both 
Evangelists add (a word) to the words of institution—which 
moreover, Jesus especially emphasized, namely: that first in 
the kingdom of his Father would he again, united with his dis 
ciples, drink of the fruit of the vine. Luke placed this expres. 
sion at the very head of his account and premised a similar ex- 
pression concerning the entire Lord's Supper. 

Since the weighty expression is, in Luke, connected with the 
meaningless first cup and not with the cup of the Supper, it is 
most probable that he preserved the original connection. For 
no one separates a significant expression from the very thing 
to which it refers in order to connect it with something of no 
importance. 

In reading Matthew and Mark on the first cup nothing is as 
natural as to let the expression follow in reference to the 
secondcup. In reality, the transposition is, as will be shown, un- 
important and it was permissible since Christ himself used 
this expression only in reference to the common cup, which 
must hence refer to the third, as to the first, cup. With Paul 
the words are not repeated since they do not belong to the 
words of the institution proper. But an echo of the expres- 
sion is perceptible even in Paul, “ For as oft as ye do eat this 
bread and drink of this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death 
till he come.” -(1 Cor. 11:26). Also here is found a refer. 
ence to the time of completion, a feature which has always 
been, in some form, preserved in the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper. It is, however, certain that the words contained in 
the institution have a relation to the Lord's Supper and that 
Luke has preserved their original position for us. 

But in the remaining points, the tradition as preserved in 
Luke prepares difficulties. In a manuscript of the Gospels 
which possesses many and marked characteristics (peculiarities), 
this very expression to which we hold so tenaciously is en- 
tirely lacking. According to it, Luke spoke only of the first 
cup at the beginning of the meal and of the bread. The insti- 
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tution of the supper is accompanied then only with the words, 
“This is my body.” That the words relating to the cup, 
which our German text has in agreement with the majority of 
the Greek Mss. are original with Luke, cannot hence be ques- 
tioned. The words are, as is readily seen, entirely independent 
of the tradition of Paul. This is definitely shown in a most 
simple externality. Luke speaks at first of “ cup” without the 
article, as do also Mark and Matthew; here it is suddenly, as 
with Paul, “ the cup” with the article. Consequently, the sen- 
tence is not so carefully constructed as is usual with Luke. 

If one reads carefully the concluding words, Paul says noth- 
ing about the shedding of blood; the redactor of Luke did 
not wish entirely to abandon this term but connected it un. 
fortunately with the words copied from Paul, in that, instead of 
speaking of a shedding of blood as in Matthew and Mark, he 
speaks of a shedding of the cup! 

There is, however, in various old translations of the New 
Testament a third text on this point. Here the absence of the 
cup of the Supper is relieved by using the expression concern- 
ing the first cup in Luke, after, instead of defore the cup. 
«“ And he took the bread and gave thanks and broke it and 
gave it to them saying, This is my body. And he took the 
cup and gave thanks and said, Take, divide among yourselves. 
For I say unto you that I shall not henceforth drink of the 
fruit of the vine until the Kingdom of God comes.” Nothing 
is here clearer than that this form of the text is the product of 
necessity One feels the absence of the Supper-cup and reme- 
dies it by transposing the first cup, whose significance is no 
longer understood, and changing it into the Supper-cup. 

No one can show how the first short text, above considered, 
could have originated without the Supper-cup-—it is simply in- 
conceivable. If one of the two forms of the longer texts is 
original why is the Supper-cup omitted, or why does the 
one of the longer torms replace the other? On the other hand, 
it is very evident how, if the text omitting the Supper cup is 
original one sought to help himself by using the first cup in 
Luke or the words in Paul as a supplement. We must, how- 
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ever, hold fast to the fact that Luke has reported the institution 
of the Lord's Supper originally with only the words, “ This is 
my body.” Our more useful text is indeed very old for al- 
ready the heretic Marcion (140 A. D.) was acquainted with it, 
if the enthusiastic Paulinist did not himself place it at the con- 
clusion. 


What took place in the night of our Lord's betrayal ? 
On the morning of the day—it was Thursday—Jesus sent 
Peter and John ahead to prepare the meal in the house of a 
friend. Much favors the idea that it was the home of Mary 
the mother of Mark—a house in which the Christians later 
held their meetings. Mk. 14:51. Acts 12: 18. 

Towards evening Jesus came from Bethany into the city. 
The expressions characterize his frame of mind during this 
last meal. “ Having loved his own which were in the world, 
he loved them unto the end.” John 13: 1. And with words, 
in which joy and sorrow are strangely blended, he took the 
cup for the first time; he had desired greatly to partake once 
more of this meal with his disciples. He knew that this would 
be the last meal for a long time in which he would be united 
with his disciples in sad fellowship. Something like the voice 
of sunset permeates these words—the sun goes down in order 
to rise in another world. 

But at the very beginning of the meal a sharp dissonance 
interrupted. The disciples contended as to who was great- 
est. That would manifest itself in the order of sitting at the 
table. Judas later occupied the seat next to Jesus. That is 
noteworthy ! One might infer from it that he was a participant 
in the dispute. At the one side of Jesus sat John, to the place 
at the other side Peter might have laid claim ; which claim 
Judas challenged. The inner unrest, the anxiety from the 
clear eyes of Jesus pierced his own and forced him involuntarily 
close to him whom he wished to betray. Judas asserted in 
boisterous words the value of his own services—to him was 
due the one place beside the Master, the other was left without 
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contention to the personal friend. It is true that Luke 22 : 24 
reports this dispute affer the supper, but Jesus’ word that he 
was the servant of the disciples, clearly places a parallel to the 
foot-washing, reported only by John, which occurred at the 
beginning of the feast. (John 13:4). And the remarkably 
excited rebellion on the part of Peter against the foot-washing 
suggests the thought that he would render his own modesty 
prominent in opposition to the pretensions of Judas. Judas 
won in the contention. We can picture a part of the table. 
Beside Jesus, on the same cushion, with head inclined upon 
our Saviour’s bosom, was John. (John 13: 23). On the 
other side of Christ, Judas had taken Azs place, for between the 
two a subdued conversation occurred. (Matt. 26:25). Be- 
sides John, Peter had placed himself, since he could also speak 
in a whisper to John. (John 13 : 24). 

The strife was scarcely over when the Lord arose for a 
wonderful deed. He had according to the ritual, as house- 
father to wash his hands. But he did more. He laid aside 
his upper garment and binding an apron about him, he began 
as a slave to wash the disciples’ feet. He went probably first 
to Judas, then to John and then to Peter. But then Peter 
broke forth, he will have nothing of it; “Should you wash my 
feet?” But Jesus assured him that he needed this service ; 
so he consented. Jesus showed himself to his disciples as a 
servant, giving them an example just the opposite of their dis- 
gusting wrangle. 

Then perhaps the question as to the meaning of the meal 
was broached and Jesus answered it. Perhaps he spoke of Sal- 
vation and Revelation as was the custom. But no pen has 
preserved these words for us. Then Jesus took up one of the 
mazzas lying betore him and breaking it, he divided it and ac- 
companied it with the words, “ This is my body. This do in 
remembrance of me.” Only a short time previous had he said 
that hencetorth he would no longer be with his disciples. Now 
they heard that they should repeat this meal, thus preserving 
his memory, and the bread should be his body. Judas also 
received this bread and heard these words. Then the un- 
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leavened bread, with the sweet broth and hyssop, was eaten. 
Judas received from Christ's own hand “ the dite” and Jesus 
said to him, “What you do—do quickly” John 13 : 26-27). 
After he received the bite he departed quickly for he knew that 
Jesus saw even his thoughts. “ But it was night,” adds John, 
(13: 30). And Jesus continually spoke wonderful words upon 
the service of love, his glorification, the hour of his departure 
and upon his new commandment. John has preserved much 
of it reproduced in his style. 

Then the Paschal meal itself was partaken of. One note- 
worthy ceremony must be especially emphasized. In the 
midst of the evening the Paschal lamb was eaten. The blood 
of this lamb was once in Egypt the medium of salvation. 
Yet Jesus attached the institution not to the eating of the 
lamb, but to the bread and wine, before and after the Supper 
proper, This is however intelligible. Along with the bread 
the thought of the institution came to him; through bread, 
not through meat, was his presence to be mediated. But the 
wine corresponded to the bread. 

On the other hand, the special pre€minence of the blood 
explains itself from the thought which came to the Lord in 
partaking of the lamb. More definitely we do not know. 
Whether Jesus himself developed the thought of bread, which 
should be his body, mentally during the eating of the lamb— 
if he intended that the disciples meditate further upon his say- 
ings, is a question of opinion—definitely we do not know. 
But we do know that once more after the meal he recurred to 
the matter. In connection with the Cup of Thanksgiving— 
the third cup—he spoke again concerning his presence with 
his disciples in the future, the cup should be to them the New 
Testament in His blood. The stream of hymns and words 
flowed on until the company stepped out into the dark night 
of the South and the Son of Man with unbroken conscious. 
ness of exaltation went forward upon the road to the Cross. 
What was discovered and spoken in that hour finds an echo in 
the wonderful words of parting, which John alone has pre- 
served for us. Further into it we cannot go. 
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Another question weighs upon our hearts! What then did 
Jesus mean by the institution with which we have become ac- 
quainted? One thing is clear. He founded a memory feast 
which should be repeated—he expressed a promise which en. 
dures. So the disciples who shared that hour understood ; 
and corresponding to it they formulated the words of the in- 
stitution as Paul received them out of their circle—in accord 
with which that meal has been continually repeated in Chris- 
tendom. Already the disciples of Emmaus had, concerning 
the breaking of bread, received the consciousness of the Lord’s 
presence with them. (Luke 24: 30-31). In the Lord’s 
Supper we are not concerned with a transient emotion nor a 
material likeness, but with an institution and a promise. 

But what meaning has it? One hopelessly closes the way 
to an understanding when he takes away the words of the in- 
stitution from their connection and their entire setting, and 
then twists and interprets them like paragraphs out of a law 
book. At present the strife over “ zs” and“ represents” is, his- 
torically speaking, fruitless, because “ zs” at the same time sig- 
nifies “ represents.” (Seven cows are seven years. Gen. 4 : 26) 
—and because the word “7s,” in the Aramaic language which 
Christ spoke, is not usually employed, Jesus could have 
said nothing else than “ this (is) my body.” 

The historical understanding which alone concerns us here, 
must first of all rightly grasp the setting, frame of mind and 
feelings of the hour. jesus had begun the celebration with the 
thought that he would not much longer mingle with his dis- 
ciples ‘in earthly fellowship. At the end of time, when the 
Kingdom of God was realized on earth, then would he first 
drink again of the fruit of the vine with his disciples. Two 
pictures were stamped upon the souls of his companions at 
the table. Vow united with Him, He with them and they 
with Him, and then again upon the horizon of time when 
eternity dawns and when the great feast of Joy, of which the 
prophet spoke (Is. 25:6. 55:1. Ez. 34:14. Luke 22: 30) 
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and which was not far distant—in Enoch (62 : 14) for instance 
we read, “ The Lord of Spirit will dwell among them and they 
will eat with the Son of Man, the Messiah, with him lie down 
and arise through all eternity ’"—the table would be reunited, 
but in the glory of eternal completion. But what lies be- 
tween? Far on stretched the street-—he who is their life is 
not there, he belongs to another world. It is true he comes 
again, but in the near future the disciples were to be orphans. 
«“ Lord, we know not whither thou goest, how can we know the 
way,” said Thomas onthatevening. (John 14:5). Or is this 
meal capable of repetition—this hour, of being retained? It is true 
that the meal was capable of being repeated, but He ot whom 
it treats is absent. And in the sadness of this consideration 
sounds his words, that they should repeat this meal in memory 
of Him and “ This is my body.” 

In this connection what else can this expression signify than 
the promise that whenever the disciples break that bread, with 
that bread He, Himself, will be present. The bread should 
supply them with just what was missing; //ts body, His per- 
sonal presence. The bread which the disciples should eat, keeps 
the memory of Christ alive and is to them “he body of Christ. 
That is a thought to which the spirit of the hour corresponds. 
Henceforth the meals once held in common are to be without 
Christ, and yet He is present—the bread is his body. 

The word body’ 


which the Saviour used, had in the lan- 
guage of His age, as also in the German of the Middle Ages, a 
wider import than at present. Zhe body was the entire person, 
not only the visible organism of the individual. That Christ's 
body was to be present, signifies therefore nothing more than 
that //e, Himself, was to be there. Jesus does not speak of 
his “flesh.” The “ flesh” is necessary as the complement of 
“blood.” “ Man is flesh and blood ” Matt. 16 : 17, Hebr. 2 : 14. 
No, Jesus used the accepted conception of the body. The 
word relating to the body does not consequently prove that 
first one part then another part, the blood, would be present in 
the Lord’s Supper. The expression concerning the body is 
much more definite, it signifies the entire presence of Christ, 
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it says that He, Himself, would personally—as we say—be 
present. 

But it is clear that the institution of the supper was con- 
cluded with the expressions concerning the bread. The de- 
termining feature was clearly and definitely expressed and this 
thought needs no supplementing. This observation is indispu- 
table. It is substantiated by the fact, 1. that Christ speaks of 
“ dody” not of “ flesh,” 2. that the expression relating to bread 
and that relating to the cup, do not directly follow each other, but 
the entire time of the evening meal intervenes between the 
two: it relates not to two co-ordinated factors in a transaction, 
but the relation is this—that to the comprehensive Institution 
itself a more definite explaining clause is added. This is very 
clear in Paul where the chief conception of the new covenant 
is inthe cup. 3. So also the traditional words of the institu- 
tion in Luke are comprehensible. The institution for him was 
fixed and definite with the expression relating to the Bread or 
with the assurance of the presence of Christ—the words relat- 
ing to the cup he could, as adding materially nothing new, 
omit. Asa result in the earliest years of the Christian era the 
Lord’s supper was termed the “ Areaking of bread.” lt is 
moreover by no means accidental that Mark and Matthew pre- 
sent it conspicuously ; the cup was definitely given for all, and 
all had drunk; therefore one could infer that there were at the 
time people who held the cup as necessary. Also the existing 
custom among the rigid ascetics of the old Church, of using 
water instead of wine in the Lord's Supper, shows a peculiar 
freedom in reference to the cup. We can now understand it. 

But what do the words of Christ, referring to the cup, mean ? 
In general the answer is now easily given. The words relating 
to the body say that the Lord would be present, so the words 
of the cup define the manner and purpose of his presence. 
Jesus said “ This cup is the New Testament in my blood.” 
Attention must be called to the fact that “zz” here, as fre- 
quently in the language of the Bible, has the significance of 
“ through.” The meaning of the word is therefore this—this 
cup, that is, the wine in itself signifies or brings the new cove- 
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nant (the corresponding Greek word diatheke is perhaps better 
rendered through “ constitution” or “ order”) which exists in 
virtue of the blood of Christ; Christ’s blood is that which 
makes the cup the New Testament. That in itself can mean 
only, since Christ’s blood was once shed, the cup is the symbol 
of the new dispensation instituted by Christ. But on the basis 
of the general understanding of the New Testament, there is 
doubtless a further consideration to be added to this thought, 
namely, the presence of this blood which established the cove- 
nant. Consequently the blood of Christ shed upon the cross 
should be so effective and present that it makes the cup the 
bearer of the new covenant. In view of this thought, there 
exists no diversity of Matthew and Mark in defining “my 
blood of the covenant” as the contents of the cup. 

In order to understand this thought, we must associate it 
closely with the words relating to the Bread, the explanation of 
which it is designed to be. The bread is the body of Christ i. e. 
the Lord will be present in this meal. If it signifies further that 
the new covenant established in his blood would be there, it 
defines more exactly that the Lord is there as he who, for the 
sake of sin, suffered death and who thereby brings sinners the 
gift of a new dispensation. “ The New covenant” is, accord- 
ing to Jer. 31 : 31-34, a sharply circumscribed conception: 
God writes his law upon the heart, or lets his will, as the Holy 
Ghost, operate in the heart of man, and God forgives sins. A 
new aim is placed in the heart. When the old nature is done 
away with, that is the new covenant. Matthew gives clear ex- 
pression to the one side of this when he says of the blood of 
the covenant that it is shed for many for the forgiveness of sins. 
Of the necessity of His suffering and its redeeming import 
which it had, as well as of His Resurrection and Return, the 
Lord spoke frequently with His disciples during the closing 
part of his ministry, Matt. 16 : 21-28, Matt. 17 : 23, 20: 18- 
28, 24: 3, 27, 37. It was consequently no incomprehensible 
thought for them, that He, who had passsed through death 
would continually bring them the fruit of His death. If they 
had found time to reflect in this evening hour upon the words 
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of Jesus they might have more fully understood the true mean- 
ing of them. But just these words relating to the blood as 
material as it is, led into another sphere. 

Jesus’ presence at the Lord’s Supper refers not only to a 
friendly fellowship or friendly visit, but to the expertence of the 
profit of His historical life. He is present and he will be opera- 
tive in us as he who realized the new covenant through the 
surrender of his life, and who now gives the new and does 
away with the old. In the highest and deepest would the 
human heart be governed by this fellowship, the inmost needs 
of the soul would be kindled and calmed, the sins disclosed 
and grace participated in. The presence of the Christ—the 
Christ indeed, who «stablished the new covenant through His 
blood—Zéhat is the promise of the Lord's Supper and the im- 
port of the words of the Institution. If one has fallen to the 
rash conclusion that we could also content ourselves with the 
bread as the kernel of the Institution, our observation of the 
cup words, will have shown how mistaken such a conclusion 
is. Not without a reason did the Lord deem it necessary to 
add these words, It is upon the face of it self evident that 
Christ's presence is a presence ot Grace (Gnadengegenwart), but 
the world finds it needful to have this continually presented to 
consciousness in every conceivable form and relation. So the 
words relating to the cup explain to the soul the purpose and 
significance of Christ's presence or more practically, in receiv- 
the Lord 


is present; in receiving the cup they lift up themselves in grati- 


ing the bread the soul centers itself upon the feeling, 
tude and prayer for forgiveness and new life. They would not 
be wanting in a beaming countenance which proceeds from a 
joyful heart, who discovered upon the heights of existence the 
succor and strength of life divine. If this is the significance 
of the words of the Lord’s Supper another question over which 
such contention has taken place, will easily solve itself— 
whether then the first Supper was really a Supper. The body 
and blood of Christ, in the physical, or if one prefers, in the 
glorified sense, the disciples surely did not receive; only soph- 


istries of the worst kind could be used as proofs to substan- 
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tiate such a view. Was therefore the first Supper no Supper ? 
It was indeed a Supper and moreover, it was the Supper. 
Christ, the redeeming Lord, who forgives sins and gives a new 
life, sat veal and present in the circle of the disciples—he was 
as effectively and as really present as he is with us in the Lord's 
Supper. But one might perhaps, ask, what hed this presence 
to do with the bread and wine? I believe a great deal—in that 
the Lord gave to the bread and wine a definite form and a 
special significance. It brings the disciples to the conscious- 
ness, therefore, of what his presence in this hour meant to 
them. It is not the presence of a mortal approaching death, 
but it is the presence of him who remains with his own until 
the end of the world and it is not the presence of our earthly 
master, but it is the presence of Him who gives up his life and 
thereby makes his disciples participants in the new dispensa- 
tion. What they 1eceive and experience in partaking of the 
bread and wine is clearly expressed in the words of the Insti- 
tution. Through this Supper the entire meal received its char- 
acter; it becomes a royal feast. The Lord-who enters into 
death is the eternally living God—and he from whom life was 
taken is he who voluntarily surrendered his life that he might 
inaugurate a new order of life. That, the words of institution, 
combined with the bread and wine, enabled the disciples to ex- 
perience. his expertence is, however, the gzft of the Lord’s 
Supper—tthe redeeming sovereignty of the present Christ, it 
was also the gift of the first Lord's Supper. Through reflec- 
tion on what the disciples should have by reason of Christ, it 
became very clear to them what they had received in this hour. 
The first Supper was then a 7¢a/ Lord’s Supper. 

Yet one question may be suggested! For explanation we 
will enter upon it even though it does not, in the narrow sense, 
belong here. Later ages have asked the question whether the 
Lord's Supper, was only a symbol or whether it presented 
reality, whether it is to be rendered bv “ it signifies ” or “ it is.” 
Severe struggles have taken place over it, and the question even 
now weighs heavily upon many hearts. But we no longer 
stand under the pressure of this point of view of the struggle, 
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we quietly direct our steps to the words of Christ and examine 
whether they will give us an answer. They answer adequately 
and fully. If one says that the Lord’s Supper is only a sym- 
bol of the presence of Christ, one does not arrive at the import 
of the words of the institution. No! Zhe Lord's Supper is the 
presence of the Living Christ as it is in the Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession. All the importance falls upon the per- 
sonal presence of the exalted Lord a mystic fellowship takes 
place between him and those receiving, He, Himself, not only 
his body and blood is present. 

But now if one says on the other hand, the bread and wine 
are no longer bread and wine, they are transformed into body 
and blood, or the body and blood are in some way substantially 
concealed in them—both are medieval Roman Catholic doc- 
trines—it is an error. Aread remains bread and wine wine: in 
these elements Christ’s body and blood are not concealed. As 
He presented these elements to his disciples they were in them- 
selves nothing more than signs and symbols of the present 
Christ. 

And yet as symbols they were the bearers and mediums of 
the really present Christ. It stands related to this fact ina 
similar way as to the words. The audible words are signs and 
symbols of the occasion, they are not the thing nor do they 
contain the thing—but they bring the thing—they pour reality 
into our hearts. They are in themselves transcient likenesses, 
nothing else than bread and wine, but through them one soul 
is presented to the other, and through them the deepest gifts 
are poured from one heart into the other. It is very similar 
with the bread and wine. In themselves they are symbols, as 
the baptismal water is in itself “ mere water,” but the institution 
of Christ brings about that this medium becomes the mediator 
of His presence. What we have in our hand or mouth that is 
the material sign, but what Christ is, and gives to our souls, 
that is the real operation of His saving and elevating presence 
and sovereignty. 

v. 


We have attained simple, comprehensive thoughts. It would 
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be useful, if we could find substantiation for them from early 
Christianity. It is first of all a highly interesting liturgical relic 
upon which we settle our glance. Paul wrote at the end of | 
Corinthians an autograph farewell greeting: “ The salutation of 
me Paul with mine own hand.” 

“Tf any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ let him be Ana 
thema, Maran-atha The grace of our l.ord Jesus Christ be 
with you. My love be with you all % Christ Jesus. Amen.” 
t Gor. 16: 23-24. 

Preceding these words is the injunction to kiss “ with a holy 
kiss’ (ver. 21). That can be noempty form of speech. Paul 
would hold it for a certainty that the hearers, after listening to 
the reading of the letter would interchange kisses., Such a kiss 
took place regularly in the early Church before the Lord’s Sup 
per. Since also the Aramaic words .]/aran-atha, i. e. “ come 
Lord ” are likewise a liturgical form, one is justified in inferring 
that they and perhaps even more of the related words originated 
from the liturgy of the Lord’s Supper. This form is employed 
in the conclusion of another New Testament book. “Amen 
Come Lord Jesus! The Grace of the Lord Jesus be with you 
all.” (Rev. 22 : 20-21) 

But it can be shown still more conclusively that the J/avan 
atha stands really related to the Lord's Supper. We possess a 
very old liturgical hand book, Zhe Teaching of the Twel: 
Apostles, which probably originated between 100 and 120 A.D 
but several constituent parts of it are far earlier. In this booklet 
the prayers used in celebrating the Lord’s Supper are given 
At the end of the last of these prayers the content of which 
was used immediately before the reception of the Sacrament, 
it says, ** Come Grace, and vanish this world, Hosanna to the 
God of David. If one be holy let him come, let him who is 
not, repent! Maran-atha! Amen!” The one prayer prayed 
that the Grace (which here signifies the gift of Grace as e. g 
Eph. 3 : 2, 1 Cor. 16: 3, 2 Cor. 1 : 15) would come and that 


the world vanished so that he would not think of it, not be 


anxious about it, but be able to concentrate all his attention 
upon the gitt of Grace. He then breaks out in the call, with 
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which the Lord himself was once greeted upon his entry into 
Jerusalem (only here he is termed, “God of God” instead of 
“Son of David"’ Matthew 22 : 43); then followed the injunc- 
tion that only the holy (saints) should come and immediately 
before the reception of the holy sacrament Maran-atha, “ Come 
Lord,” was used! That was then, indeed, what was expected, 
the coming of the Lord, his real presence, Preparation for the 
Holy Celebration led up f% this expectation and prayer. The 


Naran-atha is therefore—as is now certain—a constituent 





part of a Sacramental prayer. 

That is an excellent substantiation of our understanding of 
the words of institution. Just what was expressed in the 
words: “ This is my body * as a promise, finds exact expres. 
sion in the “come Lord,” as a believing prayer. The soul 
awaits the personal presence of Christ, as is promised. The 
booklet of which we speak knows not only of the “ spiritual 
food " but also of the “ spiritual drink ” and immortal life ap- 
pears as the peculiar gift of the Lord’sSupper. The Aramaic 
form of the words J/aran-atha shows that not only Paul al- 
ready gave them as usual but that they go back to the be- 
ginning of Christianity. How the Apostles in Jerusalem under- 
stood the Supper is shown by both expressions, they are 
mirrors supporting our explanation of the words of Institution. 
It may be mentioned that the form and thought lingered still 


in the old gnostic “ Acts of Thomas.” “Come and have fel. 
lowship with us” was also used preparatory to the Supper. 
Even so the personal presence of Christ is presupposed when 
Paul narrates the wanderings of the children of Israel in the 
wilderness, according to a Jewish legend they had drunk out 
of a rock which accompanied them and adds, “ But the rock 
was Christ.” (1 Cor. 10: 4). For it is clear that he related all 
with the purpose of making it correspond as much as possible 
to the Christian conditions. Of weight is also Rev. 3: 20, 
“See I stand before the door and knock, if anyone hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to him and will sup 
with him and he with me.” These are words which rest upon 
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the original understanding of the Lord’s Supper, as to the per- 
sonal presence of the Lord in the Supper. 
VI. 

After we have"learned the original import of the Lord's 
Supper, arises the question as to whether the Lord’s Supper 
had undergone a development before the time in which the New 
Testament books originated. The celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper was originally just what the name signifies. In the 
evening they voluntarily gathered for the “ Agape” or Love- 
feast. The character of friendly and fraternal fellowship 
blended naturally with the religious purpose. The spirit of 
this circle was full of religious thought, the minor questions of 
daily life adjusting themselves at convenient moments. A 
wonderfully high spiritual atmosphere must have existed on 
such evenings. The Spirit of God had awakened great en- 
thusiasm in many of the participants which expressed itself in 
words of doctrine, injunctions, prophecy or in ecstatic utter- 
ances. Then moreover, such as the Apostolic letters were read 
in these evening gatherings, for it is scarcely accidental that the 


” 


summons concerning the “ holy kiss ” is appended to several of 
the New Testament Epistles ; again it is possible that wander- 
ing teachers and missionaries related their experiences here. 
The meal was partaken of and at the close the fraternal kiss 
was exchanged and they turned in prayer to the Maran-atha 
and the consciousness of the presence of the resurrected Lord 
sealed in their hearts what they had heard and learned. 
Whoever carried a sin in his conscience communicated it to 
the brethren and learnt in joyous certainty that his Lord had 
forgiven him, and all were moved in their inmost self by the 
power of the new life. As soon as they experienced the pres- 
ence of the Lord and in this fellowship drank the cup of Im- 
mortality, the consciousness of eternal life revealed itself. Still 
peaceful earnestness and a strong joy of salvation from this sin- 
ful and transient world, continually penetrated the heart. The 
secrets of the soul which were grasped from their Lord, were 
here experienced. How rich indeed is the New Testament 
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language in expressions of holy feeling and emotion, of varied 
experiences and strivings of a pious soul. We are today not 
entirely capable of appreciating this psychological realm and 
much of it has become empty expressions to us because we 
are no longer accustomed to differentiate so closely. 

The external form of the gatherings easily reveal themselves. 
The Supper of Jesus was a Passover-feast, but his institution 
without consideration of the Passover-feast, made use of bread 
and wine, the two simplest elements of every meal. The meal 
was eaten very early and was then followed by the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper. Bread and wine which in the last 
Supper ot Jesus were separated from one another by the meal, 
were thereby enjoyed as today one after the other. What 
Paul said concerning the Agape in Corinth substantiates this. 
There were people who were drunk before the celebration 
proper was reached and who therefore received the bread and 
wine in an unworthy frame of mind (1 Cor. I1 : 21-28). 
The matter is made still clearer in the “ Teaching of the 12 
Apostles.” First of all thanksgiving was expressed for bread 
and wine, which gave the entire mea! its religious character. 
Then later, when all were satisfied, followed the Lord’s Supper’s 
prayer itself. The conclusion of which has been above consid- 
ered. The wonderful charm of an intimate circle must have 
dwelt upon this gathering. But it conceals also great dangers. 
The social features might prevail] and cliques arise. The rich 
mingle together as upon an ordinary society picnic and the poor 
look hungrily and enviously on. When it came to the celebra- 
tion the rich were boisterous and the poor abashed and insulted 
and both were lacking in the proper disposition. In the elev- 
enth chapter of 1 Cor. we find a portrayal of this. With 
righteous anger did Paul combat this. ‘“ These houses are there 
only for eating,” he said, consequently the meal is here incidental. 
And combating this unworthy worldliness which caused the 
bread of the Lord’s Supper to be eaten like every other bread, 


he said that it was instituted in memory of the death of Christ. 
The climax of his injunction is in the words, “ For as oft as 
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you do eat this bread and drink of this cup ye do show forth 
the Lord’s death till he come.” 

He further referred to the fact that whoever ate and drank 
unmindful of the body of the Lord, ate and drank judgment 
to himself. Death and sickness in the community Paul at- 
tributed to this. 

These observations of Paul are historically of the greatest 
importance. Paul has, I. called special attention to the wor- 
shipful character of the meal. II. He has given the meal the 
character of a proclamation of the death of Christ. III. He 
has made known the moral requirements for the enjoyment of 
the Lord’s Supper. That corresponds entirely to the method 
of Paul. This powerful spiritual man had a deep aversion to 
everything disorderly or superabundant, he was above all tem- 
perate and practical. The Holy Spirit, who like an electric 
fluid moves through time, unites himself with the Word otf the 
Evangelical Proclamation and with the appointed Baptism. 
Corresponding to this he lays special] stress upon the worship- 
ful character of the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. And 
he always interpreted the presence of Christ, as definitely 
and as concretely as was possible, and Christ who had given 
his blood tor salvation is one upon whom they should all think ; 
his redeeming death is to permeate the soul. These three 
points present an advance. But this advance signifies no de- 
parture from the thought of Christ but it develops and adopts 
all according to the concrete needs. In connection with the 
first and third is this self-evident. But in connection with the 
second point, Christ himself has defined more fully his pres- 
ence which he promised the disciples through the new covenant 
established by his death. One could not recall that hour with- 
out remembering the darkness of “the night in which he was 
betrayed,” without pondering over the fact that through His 
death, one acquires the gift which His presence brings. Paul 
was right in his restriction, for thereby he gave a deeper in- 
sight into the matter. That the Lord lives, that the J/aran-atha 
was real, was for him, as for his teaching, a self evident pre- 
supposition which needed no special expression. 
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Only one point in the interpretation of Paul—and this the 
simplest and most self evident—gave occasion in later history 
for serious and fatal error. That is the expression, “ he eats 
and drinks judgment to himself.” One continually confronts 
the misunderstanding that Paul considered the Lord’s Supper 
was a kind of secret deadly poison to the unworthy participant, 
The matter assumes thereby a rather gloomy aspect, and the 
result is that one interprets the term “ worthy "—which Paul 
moreover did not use—in a sense of moral perfection and thus 
made it a deterrent to the participants of the Lord’s Supper. 
Still the matter is very simple. The “unworthy” are those 
who take part in the Lord’s Supper without the necessary 
earnestness ; who partake of the bread as of any other favorite 
food without “ discerning the body.” Of the trivolous, Paul 
says that they eat judgment to themselves, not the Judgment ; 
and he refers also in this relation to the sickness and death in 
the community. It is entirely clear that ¢e judgment and con- 
demnation are not here spoken of, but that the Apostle speaks 
here of the earthly punishment which they should bring to con- 
sciousness and thus through this judgment be saved from con- 
demnation. He expresses this in perfect clearness in 1 Cor. 
Il : 31-32. 

It refers not to an eternal casting off, but to a disciplinary 
suffering. \t does not assert what holds true for the Lord's 
Supper only, but it should be the universal truth that God dis- 
ciplines those who regard lightly that which is holy that He 
might thereby rescue them for eternity; the bodily death can 
be such a bodily discipline as enters to rescue the soul (1 Cor. 
5: 5). 

Just as here the reference is to eating judgment to oneself, 
one can threaten the unworthy hearers of the Word also with 
hearing judgment to themselves. In this incitement of Paul's, 
is rooted the custom of the confession of sins before the com- 
munion, concerning which custom Zhe Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles already speaks. That this confession later became a 
special rite with us is known, but cannot be further considered 
in this place. 
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We can, unfortunately, follow the process no more closely, 
since the same tendency which we have already seen in Paul 
gradually divested entirely the social character of the « Agape ”’ 
and transformed it into a constituent part of the external cult. 
Already in 150 A. D. was such the case according to the tes- 
timony of Justin the martyr. After the reading of the Gospels 
on Sunday morning and the leader had preached, the Lord's 
Supper was celebrated. The Lord’s Supper had ceased to be 
a meal and did not take place in the evening. The familiar 
and social harmonizing character, the sincere and intimate ten- 
dency vanished and instead existed a fully developed ritual—a 
doctrine of the Lord's Supper. “ We are taught” said Justin, 
“that the food is the flesh and blood of Christ.” Then re- 
mained over of the old common meal, (Gemeinschaftsmahl) 
the “holy kiss "—but the time came in which occasion was 
given to warn of Judas’ kiss—and the gifts which were given 
for the poor. The Agape robbed of its kernel, was trans- 
formed, it became either a wanton Supper or a meal for 
the poor. It was internally necessary that the Lord’s Supper 
separate from it; externally came the slander reported by the 
Jews and believed and repeated by the heathen, that the Chris- 
tians ate the flesh of a child, and wild unchastity—tthe kiss— 
followed upon their gatherings. Yet one can look upon the 
separation only with a sad spirit—a bit of fraternity was theredy 
lost. Will the time come, when Christianity will consider the 
restoration of the old Agape—the renewal of fellowship of the 
deepest kind ? 

Vil. 


But still a second line of development in the history of the 
Lord’s Supper had its origin in the New Testament. We have 
seen that the bread and the wine were naturally taken together 
as parts of one holy rite. In the bread, the body was re- 
ceived, and in the wine the blood of Christ. 


Already Paul writes, “ The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body of 
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Christ.” (1 Cor. 10: 16). The word which we render partici- 
pation “ kotnonia”’ signifies fellowship in the sense of participa- 
tion as well as communication. The latter would be the sense 
here, bread and wine is a gift which consists of the body and 
blood of Christ. Body and blood are communicated ; together 
they form the Christ whose coming is awaited. This is really 
no material change of the institution of Christ; both are to 
serve as the medium of his presence. But a new light comes 
into the matter: the form of expression involuntarily causes a 
concentration of attention upon the presence of the body and 
blood rather than the one person of the Lord. 

But first in opposition to this stands the term “ body.” The 
body is the whole, the blood only a fart of the body. When 
one had accustomed himself to coordinate the two, nothing 
was more natural than to use the term “ flesh” as identical 
with “body.” Flesh and blood are the two coordinate con- 
stituent parts of the material man. Thus the logic of evolution 
led to the new form “ flesh and blood.” It confronts us first in 
John’s Gospel. 

John spoke in the 13th Chapter of the last Supper, but he 
did not repeat in his own way what the Synoptics had related ; 
he supplemented it historically. But it was his method to 
study the life of Jesus with the eyes of religious contempla- 
tion. What he experienced in the exalted Christ, that he found 
again in the earthly sojourn of the Lord, and what the Lord 
expressed much later, that John saw already fully contained in 
earlier incidental intimations. He must, as he did, let Jesus 
speak his own language, for that, which the exalted Christ ac- 
complished in his heart through his earthly words, determined 
his understanding of these words. One who appreciates this 


peculiarity of John’s Gospel will not be surprised upon finding 
Jesus’ view of Baptism expressed in the conversation with Ni- 
codemus (John 3), and his view of the Lord’s Supper in the 
words of John 6. 

Christ stated in that discourse that he is the “ true bread of 
life,” through which life is given the world. (6: 32-40). In 
opposition to the objections of the Jews this thought was still 
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more narrowly understood. “ The bread that I will give is my 
flesh, which I will give for the life of the world (51). Again 
the Jews contended and again the thought was more narrowly 
defined. “And Jesus said unto them, Verily, Verily, I say 
unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, hath eternal life: and I will raise him up 
at the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed and my blood 
drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
dwelleth in me and I inhim.” (John 6: 53-56). Then mur- 
mured also the disciples and Jesus said, “ Doth this offend you ? 
What and if ye shall see the Son of Man.ascend up where he 
was before. It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth 
nothing : the words that I speak, unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life.” (6 : 61-63). 

It is a wonderful section. From it one can learn the whole 
ot John. Our relation to the Lord's Supper is unquestionably 
intended. The connection of the discourse is clear—it centers 
itself upon the Lord’s Supper. Christ is the real, true and ap- 
pointed bread; and more, this flesh is not only “ze appointed 
food, it is also seal food, it must be eaten and the blood drunk. 
Tnus was the circle drawn continually closer, continually com- 
pacted, and the whole heaven shone suddenly upon him. The 
Lord returns again to heaven, he is Spirit, the Spirit created 
eternal life—the disciples themselves experienced that in the 
words which Jesus had spoken to them. That is the connec- 
tion of the passage. In order to understand the thought cor- 
rectly it is necessary to arrive at John’s fundamental conception. 
The Word, the eternal spiritual Logos, became flesh. (1 : 14). 

Now all is clear. Flesh and blood is the form of the Lord's 
Supper in John, we eat and drink flesh and blood, and thereby 
Christ enters into us and we in Him and we have eternal life. 
But this does xo¢ mean that it depends upon the flesh and 
blood—these accomplish sothing—but it means that the heav- 
enly Christ is the Spirit (2 Cor. 3 : 16) and enters into us and 
gives us eternal life through this fellowship. 


The fundamental thought is clear and it reproduces Jesus’ 
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thought full and simple: the exalted Lord, the Spirit, comes 
to His disciples and brings them the new eternal life. But the 
Lord is no other than he who wandered as flesh and blood 
among men, the historical Jesus. That was indeed the: funda- 
mental conception of John—the first letter, continually gives 
utterance to it in opposition to opponents-—the heavenly Christ 
is Jesus and Jesus is the heavenly Christ. Then too the 
man Jesus continues to live ; and to partake of him means noth- 
ing else than to appropriate his life-giving spirit. 

So John thought. He conceived the person Jesus as bodily 
in heaven, but the divine spirit served as his being and activity. 
The corporeality in some way came into contact with his dis- 
ciples, but the Spirit was its being and content. Characteristic 
are the parallels with Jesus’ words: as the external words were 
the only media of the revelation of spirit and life, so flesh 
and biood are only the media ot the personal activity of the 
life creating sp‘rit. Questions which might suggest themselves 
to us did not trouble John. To him, the word of the Lord, 
that he would be bodily present, and yet as a divine spirit, 
sufficed. As the heavenly Logos was effective as person, 
so he ts now also. The holy paradox of the appearance and 
working of Christ continues in the Lord’s Supper. What he 
once brought humanity through his words, namely eternal Life, 
that and nothing else, he brings also now in the Sacrament 

At the end of the apostolic age we meet once more with 
Jesus’ conception of the Lord’s Supper, clearly comprehended 
and rightly adapted. And yet the form of John was fatal to 
history, for the form, as such, was new and presented occasion 
for a misunderstanding of the institution of Christ. John said, 
« Flesh and blood ;” this to him meant ¢he ferson, still it opened 


the door to a serious misconception, as though not the personal 


Christ but only his flesh and blood are the characteristic gitt of 


the Sacrament: As though these “ g/os7fed” constituent parts 
of Christ passed as a medicine into one in order to permeate 
and render zmortal his mortal hfe: as though the words “ te 
flesh accomplishes nothing” had never been written. New 


problems and questions which had very little in common with 
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the simple import of the institution of Christ, attached them- 
selves to this. 

They began to consider how the bread could be body and 
came finally to the conclusion that the material elements were 
transformed into heavenly elements. Then followed the reflec- 
tion upon the unfathomable question as to how the body of 
Christ could be omnipresent where the Lord’s Supper is cele- 
brated, and thus were occasioned contentions which were far 
enough trom the simple thoughts of Jesus. But all these 
questions extend beyond the field of our theme—they were as 
necessary as the shell which protects the kernel— many histori- 
cal forms have this purpose, but every age needs the kernel. 
The outward form changes with the age. 

Perhaps many readers expected in conclusion a restatement 
of the various theories of the Lord’s Supper as they have stir- 
red the world from the time of Justin, Iranzeus and Origen to 
Luther, Zwingli and our own time. But these questions can- 
not be discussed in passing, since in order to understand why 
such questions arose many things must be considered—and 
without the mastery of these questions it would be useless to 
answer them. The history of doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
is a problem in itself, it must here suffice if we have learned to 
understand the institution of Christ as it was understood by 
the disciples. In one of our church confessions, as we have 
already stated, the gift of the Lord’s Supper is expressed in 
the word's “ the presence of the living Christ,” consequently that 
is the kernel of the institution. 

May we still today count upon an understanding of these 
words ? Can we still present the Lord's Supper to the modern 
world as the highest gift; or has it become an antiquated 
symbol, strange and powerless, only laboriously roused to ap- 
parent life, through sentimentality. So not a few religious 
people think. It is no effective counteracting force if others 
hold fast because of their reverence tor the old forms and also 
force their families to do the same, because they are conserva- 
tive minded. Of course it is well meant and it can also result 
in good. But a merely conservative tendency is not sufficient 
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for us. The decisive question always remains, Is it really of 
importance to me—-do / experience blessing and strength? It 
depends upon personal faith, experience and possession. No 
custom can replace it, no doctrine can arouse it, and no earthly 
power can give it. Christ gives it. 

Christ gives it. It does not follow from this that we now be 
silent and wait, if Christ gives it. He gives it, but he gives 
through our word. Of Christ and his gift are we to speak; 
not dead words, not unintelligible and meaningless forms are 
we to use nor are we to maintain ourselves upon any earthly 
authority. How often does an empty, meaningless form hinder 
him, to whom it is addressed, from understanding and appreci- 
ating it? Words upon the accepted traditional! faith often be- 
come an obstacle to faith and the tences, which should protect 
that which is holy, conceal the entrance to it. 

Therefore should we hold fast to the words of Christ. They 
are simpler and more powerful than anything else. Therefore 
we should speak out of the internal understanding that we 
have obtained from these words, and before speaking, we 
should embody this understanding in our life. 

And the others, primarily the young, who are lacking in 
that understanding of the matter, who see and hear only forms 
and rites and who find nothing, that they hear or learn, sub 
stantiated, these are to cherish the “oly earnest, the natural joy 
of those who strive to obtain the prize, as the guide which 
God has placed along their life’s pathway. They are not to 
selfishly close up the mind and to use the vanity of their ex- 
planation as cotton to stop their ears. They should endeavor 
to come to the foundation of the matter; which foundation is 
the word of Christ. Our respect for the family, for the com- 
munity of Christ, and for our Lord himself, we cannot show suf- 
ficiently through external participation or contemplative silence, 
but through the internal movement of investigation, search and 
struggle. The Lord's Supper is worthy of it and Christ who 
gave it places every Christian who participates under obliga- 
tion to such an earnest quest. To this end also this little book 
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proffers its assistance. It is not written for the curious, but 
for those who crave a new life. 

Or is the matter such that all investigation and search are 
meaningless and useless? If the sun has set, who cares to 
seek its rays. If Christ is dead, a hero of a past age, who 
should seek his living presence. But the sun has not gone 
down and Christ is not dead. It is not other, than it once was. 
The Lord lives, they who hear or read his words, discover it. 
A mighty overwhelming will forces its way into their souls ; 
they experience the power of a present personal life, they 
realize that they are in the presence of their God. They can 
escape Him, but, they do so condemning themselves, with a 
guilty conscience. He lives and works; thousands proclaim 
the sovereignty of the Lord of humanity, of the eternal will, 
their hearts filled and moved with blessed rejoicing, and innum- 
erable are the evidences of his presence in quiet faith, in pure 
love and in happy hearts. We hear it and it permeates our in- 
most self— Zhe Lord of the world’s history is my Lord. 

My Lord! Miracles encompass his course through the world 
today—real miracles—when he forms new men out of Sinners, 
when he makes the despairing strong, the faithless rejoice and 
transforms the invalids into whole (well) people. //e ts my 
Lord. Should it then be an impossibility for him to come neat 
me in the hour of celebration—to press into my heart with 
the glorious power of his person and with the gifts which first 
open to me the hidden needs of my soul in order to satisfy it ! 
Yes, why should it be impossible when he has promised it and 
has observed all his promises ? 

Also what he has promised as to the Lord's Supper will be- 
come a reality in us. It is so simple. Let us pray J/aran- 
atha,“* Come Lord” and \et us have faith to experience, “ This 


is my be dy.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


‘*CHRISTIAN BELIEF INTERPRETED BY CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE.” 
A review and an appreciation of Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall's Barrows 
Lectures of 1903-1904. 
By EpwIn HEYL DELK, D.D. 


Whether we accept or reject the modern point of view in 
the realm of theological thinking we, as a group of students and 
watchmen in the Kingdom should familiarize ourselves with its 
content, method and spirit. What we Americans call Zhe New 
/heology had its rise in Germany. To Ritschl, more than to any 
other modern theologian must be attributed the systematic for- 
mulation of the primacy of “ value judgments.” His distinc- 
tion between “ religious " and “ theoretical” thinking furnishes 
the motif in all later subjectivism in the sphere of theological 
thought. Sabatier in his Religions of Authority and the Re- 
higion of the Spirit denies the finality of the traditional Roman 
Catholic and Protestant sources of authority, i. e. Church and 
Bible, or the philosophical basis presented by Ritschl. Foster in 
his latest book, Zhe Finality of the Christian Religion, a work 
Which involves a destructive criticism of authority-religion 
and a constructive treatment of Christianity as an inevitable 
outgrowth of human nature is based upon so called “ religious ’ 
reasoning in distinction from that objective, phenomenal 
method of approach to Christianity which we have been taught 
to consider as the only legitimate and safe torm of procedure 
in the study of historico-biblical questions. Dr. Cuthbert Hall's 
book Christian Beltet Interpreted by Chiistian Experience is not 
purposedly based on the subjective method of interpretation, 
and it is still further removed from the New Theology in the 
content of its teaching but in its spirit his book belongs in that 
class of latter day studies of religion which has value-judg- 
ments as the basis of its methodology. To point out the 


common foundation underlying all religions and to present the 
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claims of Christianity to be regarded as the ultimate religion 
is the purpose of the book. 

Dr. Hall was noted as a lucid preacher, a devoted pastor 
and later as an executive officer in one of our leading Theo- 
logical Seminaries. When he was asked to write a series of 
lectures upon the Barrows Foundation, to be delivered in India, 
he at once commenced a book study of the Hindu people. 
His earlier general acquaintance with the main formularies of 
Hindu thought was reinforced and broadend by three years of 
special research for his book. His knowledge of the people 
quite as much as their thought brought him into a sympathetic 
attitude and the main line of his study was not to look for the 
blemishes in Hindu thinking or practice but recognize the 
worthy and helpful thinking which the Orient may bring to the 
final interpretation and actualization of Christianity. But 
there was a weakness in all this study at long range—a danger 
which 1s illustrated in Max Miller whose estimate of the 
Hindu religion would have been modified if he had ever 
visited India and seen the Hindu worship and life at close 
range. 

Besides the sympathetic intellectual attitude of Dr. Hall to- 
wards Hindu character and thought he adds a most gracious 
spirit and winsome manner of expressing his respect for and 
intense interest in their religious problems. No one can resist 
the charm of his attitude and literary style. There is little 
wonder that he has been recalled to deliver another series 
of addresses in the Orient. Added to his openmindedness and 
subtle charm of style is a spirit of devotion which is so dis- 
tinctly characteristic of Oriental thinking. 

Six lectures make up the book. The first chapter of the 
book is devoted to a discussion of The Nature of Religion. 
Dr. Hall begins with a gracious recognition of the religious 
temper of his Indian audiences. It is because the study of re- 
ligious beliefs has become a scientific comparison of relative 
spiritual worths that new interest has been added to the whole 
subject of religion. The fresh interest arises trom three turther 


causes. We are now convinced that beneath all raciai differ- 
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ences mankind is essentially a unit. The same fundamental 
needs call for satisfaction and the religious problem becomes 
enlarged by the very unity of the race. Further the condition 
of the human race is not fixed but advancing as towards a goal. 
Every form of faith, therefore, acquires an evolutionary signifi- 
cance as a contribution toward the progress of mankind. 
Thirdly Dr. Hall insists that it is not by a study of animism 
that the origin of religion can be best learned, but from a study 
of its highest forms and that these point to a yearning tor the 
Infinite which is common among men. This world-wide yearn- 
ing and aspiration found in the noblest faiths can be accounted 
for only on the ground that it is God in man calling forth the 
innate religious attitude. 

Hindus naturally look askance at any Occidental attempt to 
teach them religion. They may rightly claim a higher an- 
tiquity for their faith. Then there is a lack of correspondence 
between East and West. The difference of philosophic point 
of view is another barrier to a free approach to common prob- 
lems but Dr. Hall claims to speak not as a Churchman but a 
university man; not as a controversalist but in the spirit of 
gentlesness and fellowship. He begs of his Eastern auditors 
to make three corrections in their accustomed estimates of 
Christianity. There should be an elimination of the political 
entanglements ot Christianity— its relation to Western militar- 
ism and civil propaganda. The disentanglement of Christianity 
with ecclesiastical forms and sectarian disputes is needed tor a 
true consideration of its value. Further, the moral unworthi- 
ness of its nominal representatives must be eliminated before a 
candid and truitful examination of the essence of Christianity 
can be commenced. Christianity is not a product of the West. 
Christ towers above European civilization and is independent of 
it. There must also be a historical retrospect which recog. 
nizes that the Aryan people were the common ancestors of the 
Indian and the European. The Christian religion was not de- 
rived from either the Aryan of the East or the Aryan of the 
West but from a Semitic people. Israel was unique—“a de- 
stroyed nation but an indestructible people.” The extraordi- 
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nary supremacy of Judaism in religious thinking has impressed 
her beliefs upon all mankind. Asia not Europe is the cradle 
of Christianity. The philosophical adjustment recommended 
is not the surrender of intellectual inheritance, but the broad 
minded effort to understand the intellectual positions of others. 
As men we should open our hearts to the understanding of one 
another. 

The secona lecture is entitled: « The Christian Idea of God.” 
The goal of all knowledge is God. Empiricism would limit 
our knowledge to phenomena and supplies no basis fora philo- 
sophical conception of God. The fundamental postulate of 
Christianity is that there is a God and that he may be known. 
Hinduism apparently makes the same declaration at least it has 
the same aspiration. “He who knows Brahma attains the 
highest.” This correspondence of purpose between Hinduism 
and Christianity relates the faiths, however, much they may 
differ in the conclusions reached. 

Both ideas * God” and “ human personality” must first be 
defined in terms of Christian belief. The deistic or transcen- 
dent method intensifies the distinction between God and the 
world. Christian theism is unable to entertain this view of God 
because of its dualistic conclusion. <A transcendent God is but 
the crude assertion of such an anthropomorphic idea as is repug- 
nant not only to pantheism but also to Christianity. On the 
other hand the method of negation, i. e., denial of the reality of 
phenomna leads to a concept of an undefinable Absolute without 
attributes or qualities, It is difficult for us to appreciate what 
fascination this conception of the infinite has for the Oriental 
mind. The explication of this tendency to denude the idea of 
God of all attributes and to conceive of Him as pure being is one 
of the most interesting and instructive portions of Dr. Hall's 
book. The idea is a reflex of the opinion entertained by the 
Hindu of life itself. Escape from all the weariness and confusion 
of existence is a state to be longed for. All lite is illusion. 
Surely then one mark of the infinite is escape trom all the pos- 
sibilities of disturbance, and the attainment of a colorless calm 


undisturbed by any elements of personality. The Supreme 
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self is the only reality. All personal distinctions in the phe- 
nomenal world is a limitation of the infinite. Pure being is 
freed from all attributes suggested by human personality. So 
impressed was I with this explanation of Hindu pantheism that 
I wrote to Dr. Hall asking him for a further statement upon the 
subject and venturing to ask if he thought climatic as well as 
racial peculiarties were not at work in creating this attitude of 
mind. This is his reply by letter. 

I am somewhat terrified by your proposal that I should 
undertake to comment in any way upon my own book, which 
seems to me so inadequate, but it is entirely possible for me to 
reply to your two questions. 

First—The tendency of the Hindu mind is to find its chief 
interest in the contemplation of a metaphysical Absolute as 
the only Reality, and throughout the various philosophical 
systems of Hinduism runs the common disposition to regard 
all personal distinctions occurring in the phenomenal universe 
as essentially unreal because their reality would constitute limi- 
tations imposed upon the Absolute. You can readily see that 
this line of reasoning accounts for the disposition to eliminate 
from the idea of the Absolute all personal attributes on the 
ground that such attributes, if existing, would be in the nature 
of limitations. 

The Hindu does not object to deities possessing personal 
attributes ; even many Hindus consent to my position taken 
in the Lectures attributing to God the various personal attri- 
butes which in Christian thought are associated with God, but 
the Hindu declines to accept that characterization of God as 
final, or rather as ultimate, and says “ Back of all this that you 
have described there lies the real Absolute, which is Pure Being, 
undifferentiated by any personal quatities whatsoever. 

Under the influence of medern conditions this extreme 
position of philosophical Hinduism is being insensibly modi- 
fied and not a few Hindu thinkers are moving toward a concep- 
tion of God which involves attributes of personality. I think 
that the tendency as a whole is in a measure connected with 
climatic conditions and the racial qualities of contemplation 
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and introspection naturally developed under those climatic con- 
ditions.” 

Let us see now how Christianity is differentiated from all 
pantheistic systems of religion by its method of reaching a 
conception of the Infinite one and by its estimate of human 
personality. Pantheism aspires toward the complete elimina- 
tion of content, its ideal being stmplicity of being. Christianity 
also advances by the path of negation toward the Supreme 
Self, but having eliminated finitude and reached the concept of 
the Simple Absolute, it proceeds to fill the Simple Absolute 
with the attributes of Infinite Personality, an inexhaustible 
wealth of qualities and mode of being—the fullness of Him 
that filleth all. 

Christianity differs also in its estimate of Auman personality. 
The Idealistic Monism of the Hindu finds no reality in personal 
being or experience. From the Christian point of view, the 
individuality of God carries with it the logical necessity of the 
individuality of man. Self completing of divine personality 
involves its expression in terms of corresponding finite intelli- 
gences. Here appears the necessary definition of the second 
phrase of the title of this series of lectures. What is this 
“Christian Experience” and what is its value as a basis of com- 
puting religious truth? Dr. Hall takes the ground that, tor 
his purpose, in the present course of lectures, it is not the ob- 
jective or historical value of Christian truth upon which he 
builds his argument but upon the subjective and relative worths 
—the personal experience of the Christian believer. 

By experience he means the totality of what the individual 
self in man thinks, does and suffers. Of course Dr. Hall con- 
tends for the reality of personal experience as over against the 
pantheistic diction that experience is delusion. The term re- 
ligious experience would express the sum of effects realized 
through feeling, conscience, reason, and conduct in the self-con- 
sciousness of a believer in areligion. “Christian Experience ” 
is a term which describes the totality ot effects realized through 
feeling, conscience reason and conduct in the self consciousness 
of one who yields himself intellectually, ethically and spiritu- 
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ally to the ideas affirmed in Christianity. Christian Experience 
stands for the measure in which Christianity makes life in this 
present world more worth living, sustaining it with rational 
consolations, enriching it with productive ideas, broadening it 
with educative convictions, equipping it with social adaptations, 
inspiring it with glorious hopes. The Christian religion rests 
its appeal to the individual life upon its belief in God and its 
belief in man. God is transcendent, immanent, and one. The 
four elements suggested for consideration are: The Timeless- 
ness of God. His Presence. His Character and His Manifes- 
tation. The last paragraphs of the second lecture are devoted 
to an explication of this Christian conception of the timeless- 
ness of God as over against the method of pessimism, fatalism 
and theosophy in dealing with time-relations. God is shown to 
be independent of time-relations and the Christian can exclaim 
«“ The eternal God is thy refuge.” 

Lecture Third entitled « Zhe Lord Jesus Christ the Supreme 
Manifestation of God,” develops the three other elements sug- 
gested—Presence, Character and Manifestation. The timeless- 
ness of God has little religious significance apart from the 
presence of a self-conscious, self-determined life. The whole 
earth is filled with God but it is not the non personal undefined 
God of pantheism. God's life in the world gives continuity 
and significance to the world and individual life. 

The presence of God is to be viewed in connection with 
the character of God. There are two notes in the character of 
God of supreme significance to non-Christian faiths and which 
constitute the glory of the Christian revelation. “ God is 
light” and “ God is love.” Man needs the light of God upon 
his ethical problems. To know God as love both in character 
and relation is to transform all the horror and unfaith of lite. 
The self manifestation of God is the outcome of his loving per- 
sonality. This manifestation is made through nature, through 
history and through the spiritual illumination of man. The 
Holy Scriptures is the epitome of this evolving, progressive 
manifestation of God. The fullest, self-revelation of God is 
made in the person of and the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ. God's moral character is manifested most conclusively 
in the terms of concrete personality. The Incarnation of God 
in Jesus Christ is not the birth of a hero, but the revelation of 
the character of the Eternal under the form of time. A still 
further distinction must be urged in this manifestation of God 
in Jesus Christ, i. e., that it is a revelation of the eternal prin- 
ciple of Sonship that is in the Deity. This manifestation of 
Jesus is the answer to the Oriental desire of escape from life 
itself. Jesus offers a way of escape through /fu//ness ot life. 
*«« Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, More lite and fuller that 
we want.”” “I came that ye might have life and have it abun- 
dantly ” is Christ’s reply to the human need. 

The fourth lecture is entitled “*‘ The Sin of Man and the Sac- 
rifice of Christ.” The fact of sin persists whatever interpre- 
tation is entertained of it. Our conception of sin is determined 
by our conception of the nature of God and of finite person. 
ality. The primary message ot Christianity is deliverance from 
sin through a Saviour which is Christ the Lord. The contest 
between evil and good is recognized by both Hindu philospher 
and Christian prophets. “ The good that I would I do not, 
but the evil that | would not that I practice.” What is the 
way of escape? Is it along the path suggested by Buddha ? 
There is a half truth in Karma. The righteousness of cause 
and effect in a moral order, the justice of suffering as a sequence 
of sin, the nobleness of submission to retributive pain have 
not duly tempered Western character nor curbed the pride of 
individualism. But Christianity does not regard moral evil as 
a metaphysical necessity, inherent in the nature of things, so 
that the existence of evil is necessary to the existence of good 
and the estate of sin, the condition determining the evolution 
of virtue. Essential Christianity locates the seat of evil in the 
will of man. Prof. James says “The willing department 
of our nature dominates both the conceiving department and 
the feeling department. Our wills are ours. The self asser- 
tion of the ego is not sin. It is the exercise of man’s most 
god like prerogative. Righteousness is the self-assertion of the 
finite ego in accord with the Divine order of being. “Sin” 
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says Dr. Clarke, “ does not dwell in the tact that man still re- 
tains a nature akin to animals below him, but in this, that the 
nature that is akin to God yields to the nature that is common 
to man and beasts.” 


, 


“T come” says Christ “ not to call the righteous but sinners.” 
Sin at base is rebellion against the will and person of God. 
The sinner spurns the love of the Infinite Father. Christianity 
recognizes the fearful resultants both socially and individually 
of sin, especially in the inner character. The world-old note of 
sadness is being superceded by a new note of faith and promise. 
It may appear as social reform, a new sense of brotherhood or 
a dream of universal peace. There has been a growing appre- 
ciation of the value of human life. Where to obtain power 
for the realization of social ideals is the quest of thought- 
ful minds. Jesus is the answerto our problem. Christ with 
His gift of immediate life and power is the answer to our 
impotent despair. This is not an academic question, but a 
question of fact. No aspersions are cast on Hindu faith but 
with kindly finger we point to Jesus Christ and His Holy Sac- 
rifice as the true spiritual redeemer. It is this experience of 
the life giving Spirit in the individual and social life which may 
be verified on the open pathway of contemporaneous conduct to 
which we appeal. He condemned sin by His death “ the last 
sufferings of Him whose Spirit was holiness and whose life was 
love disclosed, arraigned, convicted and condemned that madness 
of self will in man which stops not at the denial of its best 
Friend, the crucifixion of its Redeemer. His sufferings werea 
self-expression of the love of God.” 

The fifth lecture on the “Ideas of Holiness and Immortality 
interpreted by Christian Experience” begins with a resume of 
the work accomplished by Christ. To say that holiness is the 
idea! of Christianity is to say nothing distinctive. Other faiths 
exhibit the same ideal ; other faiths produce examples of piety. 
It is only by ascertaining the connotations of the term, in each 
instance that we discern its specific relation to life and its con- 
tribution to a solution of the great and terrible problem of 
moral evil. Ia primitive stages of religion, even such a funda- 
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mental word as holiness lacked ethical or spiritual meaning. 
W. Robertson Smith says “ While it is not easy to fix the ex: 
act idea of holiness in ancient Semitic religion, it is quite cer- 
tain it has nothing to do with morality and purity of life. 
Holy persons were such, not in virtue of their character but in 
virtue of their race, function, or mere material consecration. 
But the essence of the Christian conception of holiness, like 
the essence of the Christian conception of sin is not external 
and ceremonial but inward, ethical, spiritual.” The seat of the 
moral evil is in the will; even so the seat of holiness is in the 
will. The essence of holiness is normal relation to God. Un- 
doubtedly the deepest and broadest element in that foundation 
is the absolute beauty of the character of God. In the person 
of Christ all moral beauties and glories meet. It is the holy 
perfectness of Self-Hood—not that he speaks the truth but ¢s 
the Truth; not that He goes about doing good ; but that he is 
Incarnate Holiness. 

In correlation with this element of the Christian conception 
of the Holy Life stands the moral reason of man, with its 
power to estimate ethical values and to make rational appeals 
to conscience and will. For man is of common essence with 
God, in God he lives and moves and has his being. In attri- 
buting to God and man a correspondence of moral essence not 
shared by animals, Christianity makes philosophical implica- 
cations that lead away from one of the most ancient, most 
widely diffused, and most influential conceptions of religion— 
the transmigration of souls and their reincarnations within the 
bodies of animals. 

The characteristic attitude of the holy life toward sin is de- 
termined by the Christian conception of sin. The attitude of 
the holy life toward sin, therefore, involves the elements of ap- 
preciation, antagonism and sorrow. The appreciation of sin is 
progressive in Christian experience. Its gravity is increasingly 
known and felt. With the appreciation of sin is coupled an- 
tagonism towards it. Because of the lite in Christ it measures 
the selfishness that can subordinate religious and social duty 
to the sway of passion. With appreciation and antagonism is 
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joined, in the holy life, sorrow for sin. It is impossible for one 
who enters the Orient in a sympathetic spirit, to look without 
emotion upon the detachment and concentration of mind, the 
renunciation of externals, represented in the mighty paradox of 
Yoga—the extinction of self in order to the attainment of self. 
It has its kinship with Jesus’ words: “ He that loveth his life 
loseth it, and he that hateth his life in this world keepeth it 
unto life eternal.” 

But beneath the transitory form of life which to the Chris- 
tian as well as Hindu seems but as the vapour that appeareth 
for a little while and then vanisheth away, is reality, the reality 
of the divine intention. A man is an incarnate thought of 
God. In Me God expresses what he expresses in no other. 
I am an individual. With this idea of individuality is joined 
consecration. I will yield my whole being to his will concern- 
ing me. The further fact of stewardship due to a suffering 
Saviour becomes a duty and joy. Further, prayer is both the 
expression of this individual relation and the instrument by 
which the soul comes into more perfect communion with God. 
The full significance of that loving spirit does not appear 
until we consider it in its attitudde toward society. The mind 
that treats life as something to be escaped and illusory may de- 
velop on non-social lines. Indeed it would logically lead to 
calm indifference to want and suffering. Esoteric solitude is 
easily substituted for social service, With Buddhism, the 
Christian ideal of the noble path is love, beneficence, compas- 
ionate, patient, magnanimous social love. The human being— 
not a caste not a race—should be the unit of value, because of 
what a human being stands for as an individual. Every re- 
ligion must entertain some thought concerning the soul after 
death. The idea of immortality, says Max Miiller, “ was the 
common property of all Indian philosophers.” This life isa 
brief step on an endless pathway. The Hindu Karma, how- 
ever, with its endless incarnations, is indeed more than im- 
pressive it is oppressive. To get the Christian point of view, 
it is necessary to recall the postulates that have conditioned 
all our thinking in this study of the lectures; the Personality 
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of God and the reality of the finite individual, the soul of 
man not an illusion, but a veritable emination from the Abso- 
lute. Upon this basis Christianity builds its joyful doctrine of 
immortality. Man is, in a sense, necessary to God, just as 
God is necessary to man; each soul is precious in God's sight 
as a means of His self-fulfillment. A communion like this is 
not born for death. The more profound and penetrating it is, 
the more complete God’s self-importation and man’s capacity 
of receiving it, so much the more clearly is man bound up 
with the abiding-ness of God. The gift of God, the royal 
bounty, is eternal life. And this gift, in all its fullnes of good, 
is made the sure possession of each obedient soul in and by 
Christ, the manifested God, the Incarnate life-giver. “I am 
the resurrection and the life. He that believeth in Me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in Me shall never die.” To the Christian the soul is the 
off-spring of God, and its individuality is not a blinding veil 
to be rent in twain and cast aside; it is a glorious endowment 
to be maintained forever. Death is but a physical incident in 
life. The eternal life of personality is realized here and now 
by the enlightened Christian. To Christian experience the 
value of this belief, as adding to the worth of existence is in- 
estimable 

The sixth and closing lecture is titled “ Reasons for Regarding 
Christianity as the Absolute Religion.” The author takes tor 
granted that all who are interested in human well-being desire 
the best tor their fellows. The wide and scientific discussion 
of all human schemes of betterment necessitates a comparative 
study of religion. Never in the West was there a more firm 
conviction of the essential truth of Christianity. Our author 
now defines his use of the word “ Absolute.” There is noth- 
ing of the monarchial idea to be associated with the conception. 
By absolute he means a universal religion—one not provis- 
ional, local, temporary or approximate, but abiding, fitted for 
all time and peoples and climes. The note of universality 
must dominate its conception of God and the social ideals and 
knowledge. 
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“ The characteristics required of any religion to meet the tests 
of universality,” the author enunciates, are “ suitability of origin, 
breadth of philosophical method, strength of moral initiative, 
and hopefulness.” These are to be found in Christianity. Its 
first qualification helps it to meet the objection that “ the West 
will never abandon its religion in favor of one imported from 
the Orient, nor will the proud and thoughtfnl East ever humble 
herself to acknowledge the supremacy of a Western cult.” 
Says Dr. Hall: 

“No humiliation of national spirit, in any quarter of the 
world, would occur, should there be an intelligent movement of 
convergence upon the religion of Christ as the common basis 
of thought and effort for the time to come. If the circum- 
stances attending the origin of any faith could prophesy uni- 
versality, such a forecast of destiny appears in the religion of 
Jesus Christ. It sprang neither from the ancient and powerful 
seats of Oriental empire, nor from the palaces and universities 
of Europe; but from Palestine, a land whose political individ- 
uality long before had been obliterated, lying midway between 
East and West, the highway of nations, the cross-roads of the 
world.” 

Christianity meets the second test of breadth of philosophi- 
cal method in its “ thinkableness in terms of more than one 
intellectual system.” 

“ No other thought concerning Christ's relation to mankind 
appears to enter his mind than that his illuminating words and 
his sacrificial work alike are for the use and advantage of the 
undivided human race. That those who were most closely as- 
sociated with him in the days of his flesh and best understood 
his thought thus apprehended it, appears from the whole range 
of the Apostolic teaching. They conceived their message to 
be so broad that it could be translated without difficulty, not 
into the vernaculars of the lip only, but into the vernaculars of 
the mind, of all races. For Christ himself was not, in their 


thought, ethnic, but universal ; not the citizen of a local state, 
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but the Incarnate Representative of Humanity even as also the 
Incarnate Manifestation of Deity.” 

Concerning the third and fourth qualifications we read : 

“The religion of Jesus Christ finds the reason for its exis- 
tence, not in ceremonialism, not in the propitiation of gods, 
not in despair, but in the effort to make man better. It rests 
on the assumption that good not evil, is the normal lot of 
man ; that love, not hatred, is the temper of the heart of God ; 
that sin, not fate, is the barrier standing between man and 
happiness, the plague whose poison courses through the world. 
The religion of jesus Christ exists through its strength of 
moral initiative. But for this it would have perished in its 
youth, for all faiths conspired to crush it out. 

“With this strength of moral initiative, the religion of Jesus 
Christ joins hopefulness, which is the fundamental condition of 


* * * A ceremonialism that 


social recovery and reform. 
becomes an end in itself, existing to perpetuate a method of 
antiquity ; a bitter creed of fear that makes of one’s mortal 
life a weary effort to avert the wrath or caprice of god; a doc- 
trine Of despair that turns thought inward, in sad refusal to be- 
lieve in external reality, in mute, submissive separation from 
the glorious energies that gather volume with each new 
struggle for victory—these are religions which have won im- 
mortal distinction in history by their loyalty to the past, by 
the sincerity of their adherents and the brilliancy of their 
leaders, by their enormous contributions to the religious de- 
velopment of the world. But, in the unfoldings of time, and 
with the advent of forces, scientific and social, that have 
opened the world, developed its resources, augmented its 
knowledge, and altered its point of view, that which humanity 
waits for as the character of redemption isa religion of hope, 
a religion in line with the future, a religion in sympathy with 
all the people, a religion that develops individual character and 
educates men to know and claim and exercise their God-given 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. And of 
such a spirit is the religion of the eternal Son of God.” 

The closing word’s of Dr. Hall’s notable book are these. 
“ Not from us but from Christ and from His Holy Scriptures 
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of truth shall the deep spiritual insight of the East receive the 
revelation that shall be incorporated with its own traditions 
and assimilated into its own institutions. In the day when 
the vigor of the West and insight of East shall be joined 
by a true union of hearts for the interpretation and practice of 
the faith of Jesus Christ, then, and not till then, shall the Un- 
speakable gift of God be understood, appreciated, and ex- 
pressed on earth.” 

Such, in crude outline, is the body of fact and reasoning 
which Dr. Hall presents in his book. In and of themselves 
the lectures are worthy of our careful study but it is because 
they are illustrative of the modern point of view in the treat- 
ment of Christian apologetics that they find their chief claim 
to our consideration. There are three reflections I would like 
to suggest before I close, what I fear has been, a prosy paper. 
The first is a consideration of the modern basis of Christian 
theologizing contrasted with the older method of constructive 
theology and apologetics. The second is the mention of the 
missing note in this book i. e. passionate suffering and sacri- 
fice in the redemptory work of God in Christ. The third is 
the needed balance which such a purely intellectual estimate 
of Hinduism should receive from a practical, first hand knowl- 
edge of the every day beliefs, cultus and life of heathendom 
in India and other eastern countries. First as regards the 
modern basis of presenting the claims of Christianity. When 
I say “ modern point of view ” I refer to that university group 
of historico-philosophical writers which has given up a belief 
in an authoritative, objective revelation in sacred literature 
and base their thinking upon a psychological and ethical in- 
terpretation of the Christian beliefs of both the Biblical writers 
and the Ecumenical creeds. In method, content and spirit 
they differ vitally from the older theologians. It is ours to 
ask how much of truth is there in their contentions. Must 
thinking men surrender the older position and go over to the 
extreme position of the subjectivists. Let us see. Evolutionism 
and Historical Criticism of a materialistic and naturalistic type 
have destroyed for this group much of the credibility of the 
Biblical sources of theology. The comparative study of re- 
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ligious beliefs and the psychological analysis of tribal myths 
and legends warrant, so these gentlemen think, the conclusion 
that from some primal fetishism or spiritism there has been 
developed the higher expressions of religious faith. Further, 
that in a critical study of the Old and New Testament undeni- 
able traces of myths, legends, witchcraft, thaumaturgical won- 
ders apocalyptic visions and dogmatic purpose tend to distort 
the historical reality of the Biblical narratives. This attitude 
toward the Holy Scriptures is shared to a considerable extent 
by men who are not only sincere theists but who claim to be 
distinctly Christian in their belief. “ Value judgments ”’ psy- 
chological, historical and religious have taken the place of a 
theology based on an infallible body of literature. the domi- 
nance of the purely /zstortcal point of view in estimating the 
value of Biblical truth has produced two antipathetic schools 
of theological writers. One of these has reacted so violently 
from all philosophical and historical certitude that it has made 
“Christian consciousness’ the norm and organ for the deter- 
mination of Christian truth. It harks back to Kant and his 
«“ Practical Reason” for its justification. It finds in Ritschl, 
Herrman, Sabatier and now Foster its chief exponents. Like 
all great movements of thought it contends for a truth but as I 
firmly believe only a halt truth. It is the natural reaction 
from an objective dogmatism and has ended in an idealistic 
subjectivism. The truth or rather half truth it represents is 
this i. e. the final test of the genuiness and inspiration of the 
Bible is not determined by the fact that a book is canonical. The 
canonicity of certain Biblical books is still in debate between 
different Christian bodies. The fact of the exclusion or in- 
clusion of certain books in the Bible was determined by a con- 
sensus of Christian judgment—a judgment based on Christian 
insight, feeling consciousness. Now, we are told, this same 
“Christian consciousness” has been further developed and 
certain accretions of early Christian belief must be eliminated 
in order to secure a true portrait of Jesus Christ and his origi- 
nal deliverances concerning God, the world and man. The 
ignoring of philosophy and a strictly historical method of in- 


vestigation is thus superceded by an ethico-Christian subjectiv- 
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ism which seeks to re-establish the main beliefs of Christianity 
on the basis of spiritual needs and experience and Christianity’s 
satisfaction of these needs and aspiration of life. 

On the other hand, the purely historical school of which 
Harnack is the present protagonist and who finds a close sec- 
ond in Prof. Schmidt of Cornell University still seeks by a 
literary and psychological analysis of the Christian documents 
to separate the Christ of dogma from the Christ of history. 
But as Loissy has pointed out Prof. Harnack has given us a 
Protestantized, individualized portrait of the Occidental Christ 
and has not escaped from the subjectiveism which must always 
accompany any individualistic literary attempt to recover the 
historic Christ. The attempt to eliminate the metaphysis of 
St. John lands the purely historical writer in barren phenom- 
enalism which ends in a portrait of a mere Galilean saint satis- 
fying neither the philosophic, or theistic thinker. My own 
conviction is that there is no inherent contradiction between a 
truly balanced Christian consciousness and the historico-philo- 
sophical view point. History, philosophy, and Christian con- 
sciousness are all needed for a true interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. 

Just here an answer made to my second question asked of 
Dr. Hall may be of great value in giving poise and comfort 
to our old fashioned belief in the value of metaphysics. 
He says, “ The interest of the Western mind being very 
largely focused upon the external and phenomenal universe, 
relates itself naturally to the historic data. The interest of 
the Hindu mind being, for reasons aforestated, focused in- 
wardly upon a conception of pure being, it follows naturally 
that questions of fact and history are matters of relative un- 
importance. 

In approaching the East with a religious message, I have 
felt it to be my duty to take note of these varying intellectual 
tendencies and my generdl position is that the introspection 
which characterizes the East is just as necessary to a full inter- 
pretation of the Christian content as is the interest in histori- 
cal data which characterizes the mind of the West. My ob- 


jective point has been that which appears in the closing sen- 
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tences of the sixth lecture, namely, to point out that East and 
West are mutually necessary, the one to fulfill the other, to the 
end that a completely adequate interpretation of Christian re- 
ligion may be brought about. 

The weakness of the West is its tendency to dwell on the 
historic surface of things and to disparage the mystic impulse 
which is persistent in the soul of man. The weakness of the 
East is to give all its interest to the indulgence of the mystical 
tendency and thereby to undervalue not only historical facts 
and distinctions but (which is infinitely more important) ethical 
facts and distinctions.” 

Dr. Hall believes that the full Apostlic message is the only 
form of the gospel history which will satisfy the Hindu mind, 

The second reflection I offer upon Dr. Hall's book is that he 
has made an inadquate presentation of suffering as the con- 
stant and imperative note in the redemptory nature and action 
of God. I wish to be absolutely fair to Dr. Hall at this point 


as in all other points which | have tried to present. The 


writer of the lecture does refer to the suffering Christ and 
speaks of the vicarious nature of that suffering but | feel that 
the note of sacrificial suffering which is struck is not adequa- 
tely sounded. I am not pleading torany special theory of the 
Atonement but contend that in any adequate presentation of 
the Atonement wrought by Jesus one must relate the suffering 
of the Son to the very constitution of God. I am not afraid 
of the old doctrine of Patrapassianism. There was a truth at 
the core of what was once looked upon asa heresy. God did 
suffer in Jesus Christ it He has any of the true father’s nature, 
concern and love for His sinning, lost children. Dr. Hall may 
have been tempted to keep back the idea of a suffering God 
because of its likelihood of arousing repugnance in the mind 
of his Hindu audiences, or he may have contemplated a further 
development of the redemptory work of God in Jesus for a 
later series of addresses. We feel keenly however that the 
lack of a strong presentation of the passion of our Lord is a 
detect in Dr. Hall’s splendid book. 

The third and final remark I wish to make upon the value of 
such a book is this i.e. That its purely intellectual treatment 
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of Hindu theology needs the balance of a first hand, practical 
knowledge of the popular cultus and life of the devotees of 
Hinduism. The early Avestas and the popular beliefs of the 
man in modern Beneares, are two very differentthings. A re- 
ligion which inculcates the thought that a woman is less worthy 
to enter the temple than a cow, that tolerates the degrading 
phallic symbolism of its shrines, that gave its living children 
to the Ganges, that applauded the immolation of living widows 
on the funeral pyre of their dead husband, that still stretches 
its penitents on a bed of spikes, that calls unclean men and 
women who, by the accident of caste, are born into a different 
social stratum of society, that has no genuine pity for starving 
men and women, that makes slight distinction between the 
truth and a lie, which taught that a Brahman might steal from 
a lower caste without fault and made a peccadillo of murder 
when committed by a Brahman, however much it may contain 
of mystical, and impressive thought must never be treated 
apart trom its grossness of cult and moral monstrosities of 
real life. It is well for us to recognize the good in all the 
great ethnic faiths but we must always bring religious thinking 
to the practical ethical test of Jesus—* By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” For the patient, submissive spirit ot the Indian 
we have the tenderest sympathy but for his pessimism and 


prison bands of caste we have only pity and condemnation. 
India’s true hope and assurance of progress lies only in the 
proffered liberty wherewith Christ can make her free. I con- 
fess I fail after a careful consideration of actual Hinduism to 
see what specific practical contribution Hinduism has to offer 
in the interpretation or actualization of a fuller, truer, Chris- 
tianity. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THINKING THE THOUGHTS OF GOD. 
By REv. JESSE W. BALL, A.M. 


More than half of human history, it has been said, is 
wrapped up inthe first commandment of God to the human 
family to “replenish the earth and subdue it; and have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the birds of the 
heavens and over every living thing that moveth upon the 
earth,” (Gen. 1: 28). Man’s dominion rests upon his likeness 
to God ; for just as He is supreme over all in power and au- 
thority, so to man, created in His image, He gave authority 
over the earth and its creatures. Why should we not, then, 
look upon the great achievements of man in extending his 
knowledge of the world, and in bringing into his service the 
various elements and the forces which work through them, 
why should we not look upon these as so many indications of 
the relation normally existing between man and his Creator, in 
short as evidences of the divine image in Man? Two features 
of the divine image appear to be clearly indicated by St. Paul 
when, for example, he exhorts (Col. 3: 10). “And have put 
on the new man which is renewed in snow/ledge after the image 
of him that created him,” and when again (Eph. 4 : 24) he 
speaks of the new man as “ created after God in righteousness 
and ¢rue holiness.” Therefore our catechism answers the ques- 
tion, “In what did the divine image consist?” by saying, 
“ The divine image consisted in knowledge, righteousness and 
true holiness.”” It may be that the knowledge referred to has 
to do primarily with knowledge of God and of religious truth. 
But surely “knowledge after the image of Him that created 
him,” involves something more, potentially at least, if not act- 
ually realized. And since all knowledge is so intimately con- 
nected, part with part, is not all knowledge in a true sense 
knowledge of God and of religious truth. In this spirit, Lord 


Tennyson wrote: 
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‘* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here root and all in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all 
I should know what God and man is.’ 


’ 


These two aspects of The Divine Image in man, knowledge 
and moral character, are worthy of our serious study and re- 
flection. Our subject today connects itself with the former, 
which I trust | may be permitted to treat in a manner perhaps 
unusual in theological discussion, our subject for to-morrow 
with the latter. , 

When Kepler was working over the observations of Tycho 
Brahe, particularly those relating to the planet Mars, and could 
find no ofher solution of the observed irregularities of its 
orbital movement, he determined to try the ellipse asa possible 
explanation. To his surprise he found the result that which 
he had been seeking. The planet was moving in an elliptic 
orbit having the sun as one of the foci. Subsequent observa- 
tions showed that all the planets move in similar orbits and 
that a straight line joining any given planet with the sun always 
sweeps out equal areas in equal intervals of time. Kepler's 
laws are said to have been second only to Newton's great dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation in fruitfulness for astronomical 
science. It is said also that when he had verified his great 
discovery Kepler exclaimed in rapture and delight, “ O God I 
think Thy thoughts after Thee.” Perhaps in that utterance 
there might have been found a discovery even greater than 
that of the movements of the planets, namely that in all really 
scientific discovery, and in all logical reasoning that is perfectly 
conclusive, there is in a true sense a Thinking the Thoughts 
of God. 

Another discovery in astronomy which deserves to rank with 
that of Kepler, namely the discovery of the planet Neptune, 
points in the same direction. Not long after the planet Uranus 
had been discovered by Hirschel it became evident that the 
planet had been observed, though not recognized as a planet, 
as early as 1690. When the effort was made, however, to 
compute its orbit accurately it was found impossible to recon- 
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cile the earlier with the later observations. As a result the 
earlier observations were rejected. But even then discrepan- 
cies between the observed and calculated places soon appeared 
and increased constantly. In explanation more than one as- 
tronomer at last put out the suggestion that the irregularities 
might be due toa hitherto undiscovered planet. The first 
serious attempt to deduce the position of this hypothetical 
body was that of Adams in 1843. By October 1845 he had 
constructed an orbit for the new planet and assigned it a posi- 
tion differing by less than 2° from its actual position. No 
search for it, however, was undertaken. Meanwhile the French 
Astronomer, Leverrier, had taken up the problem and by Aug. 
31, 1846 had determined the orbit and the position of the dis- 
turbing body. He thereupon requested Dr. Galle df the Ber- 
lin observatory to search for it. Onthe same evening, Sept. 
23, 1846, he found, close to the position indicated, a strange 
body showing a small planetary disc, which was soon recognized 
as a new planet, known now as Neptune. The error which 
led to this remarkable discovery never exceeded 2’, a quantity 
not noticeable by the ordinary eye.* 

To many no doubt these and similar facts serve merely to 
illustrate certain brilliant achievements of men of science. 
But how, we may fairly ask, are such achievements possible. 
What is their significance ? Here are discoveries made, not by 
accident, but by direct effort and calculation from the felt 
necessities of thought, discoveries not in the immediate world 
which lies about us, but upon the outer edge of our solar 
universe, at distances measured in terms of the speed of light 
and otherwise practically inconceivable. Here it is found that 
the movements of the heavenly bodies occur in terms of our 
knowledge of space relations, that they are capable of being 
measured in the forms with which we are familiar, and with 
such exactness that hitherto unknown bodies have been located 
with wonderful definiteness. Their relative positions with ref- 
erence to the sun, moon and earth and to each other may be 
accurately foretold years in advance, so that eclipses may be 
indicated to the exact day and hour. Or past events may be 


* See Berry’s Brief History of Astronomy, p. 371. 
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similarly constructed. How can we resist the conclusion that 
the same mind that tormed the worlds and built the universe, 
of which our earth is so small yet important a part, determined 
also our inner world and gave to our minds forms of thought 
that correspond with His own thoughts as expressed in this 
vast world of ours? And may we not say further that the im- 
pulse to trace out these relations is in a measure inspired by 
Him? It is not surprising, therefore, that an astronomer of 
reverent mind should find himself thinking God's thoughts 
after Him. 

The growth of astronomy has depended largely upon the 
development of mathematics. Number and order are present 
in all things. They may be traced in the arrangement of the 
leaf spiral upon the supporting stem. -They lie at the basis of 
the musician’s art and are the secret of his power to enchant. 
They are involved in all measurement and constitute the very 
framework of almost every science. It was this fact of num- 
ber and order that so impressed the ancient Pythagoreans as 
to be made the foundation of their philosophy, so that they 
hold number to be the very essence of all things and already 
in that early age spoke of the music of the spheres. Plato 
felt their influence and it may be clearly traced in his Idealism. 
But how is a science of mathematics possible. Kant brought 
out very clearly that the mathematical relations which are 
found in everything do not exist alone in our outer world, but 
are likewise forms of our thinking, having their basis also in 
the mind. Experience can not give the exactness of matlhe- 
matical science; for it can at best furnish approximations, 
more or less accurate. The constraining force of geometrical 
reasoning, for example, is due rather to the very constitution 
of our minds. But is it not wonderful that mathematics 
which of all subjects is the most exact, more than any other 
the product of pure thought and accurate reasoning, is yet also 
found in the very framework of the universe, that number and 
figure with which we deal abstractly are involved in all exis- 


tence? Is it not so because in the creative mind itself these 
things have their primary being ? 
Leaving this line of thought for the moment let us follow 
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another which is more closely connected with investigations 
and experiments that are much in the public mind at the pres- 
ent time. The brilliant results that are being obtained in plant 
breeding reveal an ability not only to discover certain laws of 
growth but also to control these, in a measure, so as produce 
entirely new results. At last the school-boy’s prophecy seems 
to have been literally fulfilled, “ There a’n’t goin’ to be no 
core.” The success of the navel orange prompted similar ef- 
forts toward perfecting the apple in the way of eliminating the 
hard pockets containing the seeds. Mr. John F. Spencer, of 
Grand Junction, Col., is credited with having carried his ex- 
periments to a successful conclusion. It is claimed for the 
seedless apple that it is also wormless, since the worms that 
injure the apple crop draw their sustenance from the seeds. 
Likewise it is said that it is immune from the late frosts that 
play havoc with the fruit-grower’s calculations, and that it can 
be grown in almost any climate. 

An experimenter of greater note is Mr. Luther Burbank of 
Santa Rosa, Cal, to whom the Carnegie Institution has 
awarded the sum of $10,000 a year for a period of ten years 
in recognition of the value of his work. His method of plant 
development is thus described in an address delivered before 
the International Plant Breeding Congress, 1902 ; “ Plants hav- 
ing numerous representatives in various parts of the earth 
possess adaptability in a much higer degree than the mono- 
typic species ; for having been subjected to greater variations 
of soil, climate and other influences, their continued existence 
has been secured only by the inherent habits which adaptation 
demanded ; while the monotypic species, not being able to fit 
themselves for their surroundings without a too radically ex- 
pensive change, have continued to exist only under certain 
special conditions. Thus two important advantages are se- 
cured to the breeder who selects from the genera having num- 
erous species, the advantages of natural pliability, and the 
numerous species to work upon for still further variations.” 

Mr. Burbank’s aim is described by Mr. W.S. Harwood in 
his book, New Creations in Plant Life, as being three-fold : 
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1. “The improvement of old varieties of fruits, flowers, 
grasses, trees and vegetables. , 

2. “The merging of wild or degenerate types of plant life 
with tame or cultivated ones, in order that the union may be 
of service to both. 

3. “ The creation of absolutely new forms of life, unknown 
to the world before; the highest act of the plant breeder.” 

Mr. Harwood also gives us the following partial list of the 
most notable products of Mr. Burbank’s experiments: “ The 
improved thornless and spiculeless edible cactus, food for man 
and beast, to be the reclamation of the deserts of the world; 
the primus-berry, a union of the raspberry and blackberry, the 
first recorded instance of the creation of a new species; to- 
gether with the phenomenal berry created from the California 
dewberry and the Cuthbert raspberry; and the plumcot, the 
union of the plum and the apricot, all three the accomplish- 
ment of what had been said to be an impossibility; * * * 
* the shasta daisy, a blossom five to seven inches in diameter, 
made out of a wild field daisy, a Japanese and an English 
daisy ; gladioli of greatly enhanced beauty, taught to bloom 
around their entire stem. * * * * A poppy so increased 
in size that it measures ten inches across its brilliant bloom ; 
an amaryllis bred up from two or three inches to nearly a foot in 
diameter ; a calla increased in size until it measures ten to twelve 
inches in breadth and then, the process being reversed, bred 
down to less than two inches; the white blackberry, a rare 
and beautiful fruit and as toothsome as beautiful; thousands of 
varieties of lilies. He has greatly improved the plums, pears, 
apples, cherries, grapes, quinces, and peaches by selection and 
breeding ;. has developed many varietes of flowers, improving 
them in color, hardiness and yield; and has added much to 
the productiveness and edibility of vegetables.” 

These products have been developed in the soil and climate 
of California and it may be a question whether they would have 
sufficient hardiness to endure a more severe climate and less 
productive soil. In addition there has been a disposition in 
some quarters to detract somewhat from the claims made for 
Mr. Burbank. But after all proper allowance has been made 
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there can be little doubt that we are just at the beginning of 
splendid results from intelligent selection and inter-breeding 
among plants. In the partial control of the growth and de- 
velopment of plants have we not indeed something more than 
simple discovery, something beyond the retracing of thoughts ? 
Is it too much to affirm that here is something akin to the 
exercise of creative power ? 

The recent award of one of the Nobel prizes to Baron von 
Baeyer of Munich serves to remind us that similar results have 
been obtained by the synthetical chemistry. For he is known 
for his contributions to organic and industrial chemistry, for 
the discovery of aneline dyes and the artificial production of 
indigo. Zhe Popular Science Monthly (Jan. 1906) said of him, 
“His great work in synthetical chemistry entitles him to be- 
long to the group of those who have already received Nobel 
prizes in chemistry—van Hoff, Fischer, Arrhenius and 
Ramsay.” 

It is said that nothing less than a revolution was created in 
one of the leading industries of England by the synthetic tor- 
mation of alizarin, a substance used in dye stuffs and formerly 
extracted from the roots of the madder plant. A staple trade 
of France, Holland, Italy and Turkey with England amounting 
in one year to £1,250,000 sterling was thus destroyed. A half 
century ago alizarin was the most important of the natural 
dye-stuffs used by the calico printer and the turkey-red dyer. 
The chemist has changed all this and incidentally has put an 
end to an industry which had been carried on for thousands of 
years. 

Vanillin, the aromatic principle of the dried fermented pods 
of certain orchids belonging to the genus vazz//a can now be 
synthetically prepared. It is in fact made on an industrial 
scale in Germany and threatens to supplant the natural product 
as a flavoring agent in chocolates and confcctionery. 

Salicylic acid used, as an antiseptic and formerly obtained 
from oil of wintergreen is now synthetically prepared on an 
industrial scale. 

A considerable number of the odoriforous principles of 
plants such as bitter-almond oil, oil of mustard, and the sweet- 
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smelling principle of meadow sweet (Spirza ulmaria) have 
been prepared similarly. So also tartaric acid, the principle of 
unripe grapes, and citric acid, the principle which gives sour- 
ness to lemons, limes and oranges.* 

By the aid of chemistry the task of man in subduing the 
earth has been wonderfully simplified. It has been of immense 
service to the agriculturist, the miner, the inventor, and to 
almost every other of the useful arts and sciences. It is itself 
the result of patiently pursued efforts to comprehend and con- 
trol the primary elements and the manner in which they com- 
bine. 

While upon this phase of our subject it is worth while to 
note, in passing, the progress that is being made in medical 
science along one line in particular. Hitherto most curatives 
have been drawn from the mineral and vegetable kingdoms. 
Physicians are, however, paying more attention now than ever 
to learning to use, for the prevention and cure of diseases, the 
agents developed and employed automatically in the animal 
organism itself. Recently, (Dec. 1905) the Bulletin of Phar- 
macy contained an editorial of unusual interest in which it is 
said: 

« The antitoxine are the most brilliant examples of this class of 
nature’s own remedies for her own diseases, and of these diph- 
theria antitoxin isthe most familiar and effective. The diphtheria 
germ, gaining entrance into the human or animal body, and 
developing its peculiar poison or toxin, causes the organism to 
protect itself by the counter-formation of an anfi-toxin, and 
this, unless the attack be a virulent one, will offset the effect 
of the /oxm, without the patient’s knowledge. Why, then, 
not develop this axti-toxin in potent form in a horse’s blood 
by giving him more and more of the toxin, or poison as he 
becomes inymune through the development of more and more 
of the protecting agent ? And why not administer this potent 
anti-toxin in cases where the human body has been attacked 
with an infection, so virulent that it can not itself manufacture 
enough of the life-saving agent of nature ? These questions 


*See History of Chemistry, T. E. Thorpe, Sc. D., F. R. S., Prof. of 
Chemistry in Royal College of Science, London. 
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have been brilliantly answered, not only with anti-diphtheric 
serum, but only in less degree with other serums or antitoxins. 
The average mortality of diphtheria has been reduced from 50 
or 55 to about 10 per cent., and thus has this dread disease 
been robbed largely of its terrors.” 

Mention is made also of the discovery of adrenalin, the 
curative agent for Addison’s disease, invaluable also as a “ blood 
checker” in surgical operations of the eye or nose. The edi- 
torial concludes : 

“Only the very outlines of this large subject have been 
sketched in the foregoing, and only a very few remedies of the 
class under consideration have been mentioned. A volume 
would be required to cover the field properly, but it is hoped 
that our remarks will prove suggestive and will in a measure 
prepare the mind to receive the discoveries which are sure to 
be made in increasing number in the relatively new field of 
biological and physiological chemistry.” 

We find especially in the moral and religious progress of 
mankind likewise a tracing out of the thoughts of God for 
mankind. But convenience and the limits of our tinie make 
it preferable to leave for further and fuller development than 
would be possible in this hour the moral and religious life in 
their relation to the divine lite. We shall find that the relation 
is not different from that indicated in the general development 
of the subject of this hour. 

I leave with you theretore as worthy of being followed out 
more in detail at your leisure the lines of thought pointed out, 
for the field is practically without limit. 

In doing so, however, permit me to call attention to that 
present trend of thinking represented by Lord Haldane, Min- 
ister of War in the new British Cabinet, and by others, who, 
viewing the universals of thought and language, find these to 
be universal and necessary because grounded in the Absolute, 
the final Reality, or God. Our forms of thought and sound 
reasoning have their logical force and carry with them convic- 
tion, because they are the traces, the manifestation, the evidences 
of the pervading activity of the mind that governs all and is 
immanent in all. The human mind is formed after the pattern of 
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the divine. In so far then as science arrives at permanent re- 
sults, in so far as it discovers and formulates truth, it also re- 
veals the true Reality. Science is, to that extent, revelation, 
an unfolding revelation of God in this age, much as the prophets 
and apostles and our Lord Jesus gave to the world the revelation 
of God upon the side of the religious and moral life in the past. 
Thus is sought a basis for the harmony of science and religion, 
in which the truth of neither shall be denied. I do not feel 
called upon to expound and defend this view of the world in 
detail. I simply bring it t6 your attention as something 
worthy of being noted and followed in its development. 

This at least is evident, that, far from assuming an attitude 
of hostility or of easy indifference to the marvelous develop- 
ment of science in our age, or of leaving to the descendants 
of Cain the task of subduing the earth, the proper attitude of 
Christian men is that of following in a sympathetic spirit the 
progress of scientific achievement and of contributing thereto, 
always applying the apostolic rule to “ prove all things”’ and 
“hold fast that which is good.” In this way we shall most 
fully realize the destiny and proper activity of man. In 
this manner we shall come not only to realize, but also to ful- 
fill the high place in the grand economy of God, portrayed so 
beautifully by the sweet singer of Israel in the eighth psalm : 
** When I consider thy heavens ; the work of thy fingers, 

The moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 

What is man that thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man that thou visitest him ? 

For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 

And crowned him with glory and honor 

Thou makest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands ; 
Thou hast put all things under his feet. 


> . * x * 


O Jehovah, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth.”’ 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE MODERN “GEMEINSCHAFTS’’ MOVEMENT 
OF GERMANY. 
By Rev. RICHARD SCHMIDT 


An adequate English translation of the German word, 
Gemeinschaftsbewegung, seems impossible ; and an intelligible 
popular definition of the thing, very difficult; hence the un- 
wieldy title of this article. 

The term Gemeinschaft means association, communion, 
mutual interest ; the thing stands for a voluntary banding to- 
gether, for the purpose of exercising religious activities of 
various kinds. Thus, “ Consecration ”’ or “ Christian Endeavor” 
movement (apart from the organization known by that name) 
might convey some idea of the subject of the article. The 
modern movement in Germany may be called the “ Awaken- 
ing of the dormant power of the Laity and the assertion of 
the same, independent of the regular channels of religious 
life, and of the established Church. 

I. ORIGIN. 

In the city of Ziirich, Switzerland, we find as early as the 
beginning of the 16th century, private associations for the 
study of the Bible, and for other spiritual exercises. Under 
the pastor’s direction, professors and students of the university 
and others met at regular intervals. The laymen were permitted 
to take active part. 

These Swiss Prophezeys were the precursors of the “ Prophe- 
syings” of the English Puritans. 

Then we find similar associations in Holland. These re- 
ceived even official recognition by the Synod of Dort. 

In 1665 the first Gemenschaft in Germany was founded 
within the old Reformed congregation at Miihlheim on the 
Ruhr. Others soon followed, especially in the Reformed and 
Mystic circles along the lower Rhine. 

However, the main sources of the modern Gemeinschafts- 
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movement are found in the German Pietism and in the Ameri- 
can-English Methodism and Evangelism. 

Pietism, from the days of Spener, was kept alive in various 
parts of Germany, particularly in the different private associa- 
tions of the little kingdom of Wiirttemberg. These, despite 
grave errors and dangers, justly charged against them, exerted 
a most salutary influence, and proved a God-sent leaven 
against Rationalism, Socialism, and other destructive agencies. 
These Pietists also proved their faith with their deeds, by either 
beginning or by zealously supporting various “ Inner-Mission ” 
activities. 

The Methodists had begun their mission work in Germany 
about the middle of the 19th century, planting vigorous con- 
gregations in Bremen Frankfurt, Heilsbronn and Karlsruhe. 
From their view-point, the work was a gratifying success, but 
to the State Church, it meant a grievous loss. Many of the 
best and most consecrated Lutherans, tound in the warm 
spiritual atmosphere of the Methodist meeting house and class 
room, what they did not have, or did not suppose themselves 
to have in the State Church and joined the Methodists. Theo- 
dore Christlieb, professor of theology at the University of 
Bonn, had been pastor of the German congregation, at Isling- 
ton, London, England, 1858 to 1865. There he had acquired 
an intimate knowledge of Methodist practices and of English 
Church iife in general. He issued a pamphlet Zur J/ethodtst- 
ischen Frage in Deutschland, (the Methodist Problem), in 
which he shows a full appreciation of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, but he also warns the clergy of the State Church from 
falling into the method of wholesale condemnation of the 
Methodists and other sects, which invaded the Fatherland. 
“Do like the Methodists and make Methodism superfluous’ 
was his advice. 

We now observe the Oxford movement as the outgrowth of 
the first Moody and Sankey campaign in England. Its leader, 
Robert Pearsall Smith, another American layman, had been 
associated with Moody for a time. A number of Germans at- 
tended the Oxford meetings and caught some of the fire of 
enthusiasm for greater consecration and holiness by faith. 
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Returning to Germany they started an agitation tor A Ger- 
man Oxford. Inspector Rappart of St. Chrischona and Otto 
Stockmayer were especially active. They induced Pearsall 
Smith to visit Germany. His way was paved by preliminary 
or preparatory meetings in a number of large cities. When 
he came in March 18735, first to Berlin, the largest churches and 
concert halls could not accommodate the throngs of people. 
Prominent pulpits, which never before had been open to a 
layman, were opened to this American merchant; and many 
pastors and leaders of the State Church attended, some even 
taking active part. Dr. Badecker was chief interpreter, as 
Smith spoke in English only. 

Some voices of caution and warning were raised by pastors 
Knak and Asmis, Dr. Waugemann and Dr. Ruperti (at one 
time pastor of St. Matthew’s German Lutheran Church of New 
York City). The latter declared that “ the Church of Germany 
was not so bankrupt as to be compelled to live off the alms 
of the sects.” 

But these earnest voices were drowned in the chorus of loud 
praise and commendation, in which even men like Dr. Fabri, 
pastors Buechsel, De C. Roi, Court preacher Braun, Jellinghaus 
and Dr. Hegel, president of the Berlin Consistory, joined. 

Following Smith’s visit, there was inaugurated a regular 
Evangelistic campaign after the pattern of the Moody meetings. 
Dr. Theodore Cristlieb organized the association for the evan- 
gelization of Germany. Dr Adolf Stoecker secured the ser- 
vices of F. von Schluembach, a former officer of the German 
army, but at that time an American Methodist preacher. He, 
together with Elias Schrenk, a former missionary to Africa, 
held large and enthusiastic meetings in most of the large cities. 
In some cities the antagonism of the clergy and the apathy of 
the civic authorities frustrated the attempts to hold such meet- 
ings, but on the whole, throughout Germany the wave of en- 
thusiasm was strong and general. 

Schluembach also founded the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Berlin, which has grown to be a great power for 
good and a blessing to the young men of the German Capital. 
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Il. ORGANIZATION, 


The time was considered opportune for a permanent general 
organization of the evangelistic and consecration forces at 
work in Germany. A free conference was called at Gnadau, a 
little Moravian colony near Magdeburg. The time was May 
22nd 1888. The call was signed by Dr. Christlieb and other 
prominent members of the Evangelistic Association, among 
whom were three influential, consecrated laymen, members of 
the nobility, Counts Edward von Pueckler, Andreas von 
Bernstorff and Jasper von Ocertzen. The names of pastors and 
theologians of note follow, as Dammann, Jellinghaus, Mueller, 
Gess, Coerper, Dietrich, Schrenk, Stockmayer, Samuel Keller 
and Christian Jensen of the Breklum Seminary 

The purpose of the conference is given as follows: (1) Stronger 
emphasis of the doctrine of Sanctification ; (2) Cooperation of 
the Laity, spiritual association, or mutual assistance toward a 
higher Christian life; and (3) free evangelistic work by all 
who love the divine Saviour 

[his conference has been held every two years, about the 
time of Pentecost (Gnadau Pfingst-Conferenz). The attendance 
soon outgrew the accommodations of little Gnadau, and the 
meetings had to be held in larger places. The Conference 
organ is the monthly /%dadelphia, edited by Rector Chi 
Dietrich (Stuttgart) and pastor Ferdinand Brockes, (Bern 
with 8000 subscribers 

he Conference has seventeen paid officials, among them 
several travelling pastors and evangelists \t the Gnadau 
Conference the prevailing sentiment is friendly, if sometimes 
critical, toward the existing State churches. The members 
wish to remain loyal Lutherans, Reformed or Evangelicals, as 
the case may be, though they reserve the right to act inde- 
pendently of the church authorities. Only members of the 
State churches have the right of voting at Gnadau, Methodists 
Baptists, etc., are welcome as guests only, though guests re- 
ceiving the lion share of attention and consideration, at times. 

However, as the Gemeinschafts movement comprises many 
Free-Church, Methodist and Baptist elements, Gnadau could 
not accomplish the impossible, i.e., bring all the divergent 
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Gemeinschafts interests into one organization or conference, 
and hold them continuously 

Che Free Church and sect people in the “ Gemeinschaften 
made no secret of their antagonism toward the State churche: 
particularly—the pastors of the same, whom they called— 
Staats-heamte (government officials), who could, not, if they 
would, properly care for the spiritual interests of the people. 
The State church was the modern Aaée/; to flee from it, the 
duty of every loyal servant of Christ [he various sects o1 
denominations, which had invaded the Fatherland, were there 
by divine commission, and claimed at least the same, if n 
superior rights with the historic churches of the German 
Reformation 

Phese sentiments produced a call for another conference 
all Gemeinschafts interests Ihe place selected was Blanken 
burg in Thuringia, where a Miss Anna von Wieling had for 


e of different 
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several years previous gathered Christian peop 


denominations and nationalities into blessed and interesting 
meetings. She usually had prominent English speakers wit! 


all the paraphernalia of a warm and spirited revival meetin 


Large numbers attended the annual meetings of the Blanken- 


burg Conference ; in 1901, 900 delegates; in 1905, 140 The 
official organ is the A//ianz Blatt with a body of able editors 


and contributors 


Here the principles of the Avangelical Alliance and the 


Society of Christan Endeavor prevail, and equal recognition 
ind full liberty of utterance are accorded to representatives of 
all denominations and sects. Loyal members of the State 


Church are invited and welcomed, but naturally they do not 
fee] at home at Blankenburg 

Within the past few years, a third attempt at general organ! 
zation of all Gemeinschafts forces has been made. The mov 
is really an attempt to reconcile and affiliate the Gemeinschafts 
people, (chiefly laymen) with the positive theologians of th« 
universities, or in other words, to give this great movement 
some theological and scientific back bone 


Differences of opinion on cardinal doctrines, notably 


on regeneration, and later on the Inspiration of the Bible, 
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led to heated controversies between Dr. Lepsius and pastor 


Jellinghaus on the one side, against Count von Pueckler, 


pastor Brockes, Rubanowitsch and others. These controver- 
sies revealed an utter lack of appreciation of theological 
science and an absence of the historic spirit on the part of 
leading Gemeinschatts men Their discussions degenerated 
into personal quarrels, fiercely attacked all theology as 


something human, and therefore sinful. Even Luther's and 
Bengel's theology according to Rubanowitsch, was not a God 
given help, but a human weakness, for which they had to seek 
divine pardon. Pastor Paul at a conference declared that “ he 


had not seen his old Adam for a long time,’ whereupon a 


brother uttered the pious wish: That brother Paul might have 
a grievous fall, so as to become acquainted again with his old 
sinful nature. Some openly declare themselves to be entirely 
free from sin and vessels of holinesss, though, it ts said, even 
their ardent admirers find it difficult to believe that 

[hus both at the Gnadau and at Blankenburg Conferences, 
the position of calm and sober theologians and the university 
trained pastors of the State Church, was made more and more 
uncomfortable. In 1902 under Dr. Lepsius’ leadership, men 
like von Bodelschwing and Adolf Stoecker, Dr. Warneck, pas- 
tors Dammann and Jellinghaus, and professors Cremer, Kachler 
and Luetgert called a conference of Gemeinschatts interests to 
the Luther city of Ejisenach in Thuringia. Von Bodel- 
schwing and Stoecker brought the great “ Inner Mission ”’ forces 
to this conference. Since that time annual conferences have 
been held, and a great interest was manifested. Representa- 
tives of the Gnadau Conference were present at the first meet- 
ings and brought greetings. They also expressed the firm 
hope, that nothing might be done at Eisenach, which would 
disturb the friendly relations and the cooperation with the 
Mother-Conference at Gnadau. This hope was frustrated, 
when in 1904, the Eisenach Conference resolved, “to gather 
all conferences and associations which labor on the basis of 
the Church of the Reformation into an active cooperation and 
organization.” This completed the rupture with the Gnadau 
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Conference (which claimed to be doing the very thing Eisenach 
proposed to do). 

Whether Eisenach will accomplish, what it resolved, re- 
mains to be seen. So far the success attained, (numerically at 
least) is not very great. Some call the Eisenach people ‘ Of- 
ficers without an army.” Certain it is, that the pastors of the 
State Church, and the leaders of positive theology, as well as 
the consistories and governing bodies of the Church, and also 
the various Inner Mission forces find at kisenach a worthier 
recognition and more sympathetic appreciation of their labors 
and difficulties, than they found either at Gnadau or Blanken- 
burg. Germany has also quite a number of other Gemein- 
schafts organizations, some of considerable proportions and 
activity 
Some of these are older than either general conference 
some are distinctively Confessional, Lutheran or Reformed. The 
association of East Prussia under the leadership of the educated 
peasant, Ch. Kukat, is said to be more Lutheran, than Luther 
the small catechism and the old Lutheran hymnal and prayer 
book virtually taking the place of the Bible with these humble 
peasants 

Chis complex picture of the organization, or organizations 
of the modern Gemeinschafts movement may ina certain sense 
be likened to the organization (if that word can be used) of 
the Lutheran synods in this country. Here’ we have also 


three large general and various smaller bodies and each on: 


claims to possess the elements of a general and all inclusive 
organic union of the varied divisions 
MI. ACTIVITIES 
[he Gemeinschafts people are exceedingly lively and active 
There is scarcely an agency of church work in Germany that 
has not been touched and benefitted by their enthusiasm. 
It is not only singing and praying and pious talking, that 
occupies them, but they also raise large sums for the propaga- 
tion of their movement, and consequently their organizations 


multiply throughout the Empire. Home and Foreign Mis- 


sions, Orphans’ Homes, Hospitals, and Prison Work, etc. also 
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receive large assistance from them. The literary activity of 
the movement is astounding ; provinces have their local papers, 
besides the general organs; and pamphlets and booklets on 
the particular views and phases of the movement are legion. 

[he affairs of the local association of a city or province are 
usually managed by the Arueder-Rat (Brother-Council) elected 
by and from the membership. The pastor’s membership and 
voice therein is desired but is not deemed essential to success- 
ful activity. 

A complete table of statistics of the movement has not 
come to the writer's notice; the figures published by the var- 
ious conferences and provinces, however, came as a revelation 
to him. Those in this country who are not informed, and 
therefore think the movement to be of a sporadic nature and of 
small consequence, and believe it to be dead or dying, are 
likely to share the writer's experience and receive a distinct 
shock of surprise, when the varied activities of the movement 
are once brought to their notice 

IV. APPRECIATION. 

Between the abundant fulsome praise of this movement and 
the bitter condemnation, some of both coming from very esti- 
mable people, it is indeed difficult to arrive at a right and fair 
appreciation of this movement. 

Many, otherwise calm and sound men hail this movement 
as a “new Pentecost,” “another Reformation” “the greatest 
movement for Germany since the Reformotion,” etc. Some 
Gemeinschafts people claim Luther, as the father of their 
movement, and quote from his writings, passages supposed to 
contain the germs of the Gemeinschafts-Idea. And it is true, 
Luther has said repeatedly, that a better provision should be 
made for the needs of the more mature and advanced Chris- 
tians, whom the ordinary preaching service cannot fully satisfy. 

The present condition of most of the State churches of the 
various parts of the Empire, furnishes a dark back ground for 
the exhibit of Gemeinschafts-work. The State Church, notably 
that of Prussia, with its subjugation to the secular government, 
its theology blighted by the prevailing Rationalism and Ritsch- 
lism of the universities, its clergy often influenced by political 
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considerations, and overburdened with numerous perfunctory 
and administrative official duties, has been largely forsaken by 
the masses of the common people. Many of the people regard 
the Church as their bitter enemy, and call the clergy the 
“ Black Police.” 

A writer in Dr. Adolf Stoecker’s Reformatton cries out: “ God 
have pity! The Church of the Reformation should be a Peo 


ple’s Church, and she is fettered like a Prometheus, to the 


bleak rock of the modern State 
Certain it is, that in the Gemeinschafts-movement, we have 


hty force, which rightly developed and 


the awakening of a mi 


directed, may become a veritable “ Godsend ” to the German 


“4 


} 


Fatherland | 


Some of the sanest and best men are anxiously 
watching this movement and are asking themselves: Will the 


conservative element and sane judgment prevail and make it 


an adjunct of inestimable value to the Church, or will it follow 
the trend of some leaders and from indifference to the Church 
fall into antagonism and irreconcilable enmity? Weighty 
voices of prophecy can be heard for either issuc Let us hope 
the former will prevail. he criticisms of men of unquestioned 


consecration and orthodoxy, as Dr. Adolt Stoecker, Prelate 
Weitbrecht, Professor W. Walther of Rostock University, Pas- 
tors Paul Fleisch, Zeller, and others ought to save the move- 
ment from stranding on the shoals of Methodism, Donatism, 
Darbyism Pertectionism, etc., which are found in varying de- 
grees within the stream. It is also certain, that the German 
people as such will not gtnerally follow a movement, which is 
largely composed of English-American Emotionalism. These 
elements will have to be modified before the movement can 
hope to conquer the nation. Pastor Zeller, of Madgeburg, 
says: If we desire to win the “ Deutsche Volks-Secle”’ (na- 
tional soul or spirit) we must not approach it with English 


call: Wales 


or Wittenberg? urging the German Christians to forsake 


methods. Prelate Weitbrecht sends out a ringin 


ao 
Db 


English-American Revival hymns and Cnristian Endeavor 
methods and to return to the priceless treasures of the Church. 
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ARTICLE V, 
THE CHURCH \.RTICLE VII OF THE AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION, 
By Rg . 3 LAFER 
NI riON 
Inasmuch as the discussion of a confession, or of any part 
of it, is so largely affected by the stand-point from whi 
view the confession, we may be allowed by way of int: tion 
to state the relation that the confession sustains to the faith of 
the confessor That the confessions, so tar as their relation t 
faith is concerned, are very frequently mistaken, can scarcely 
be doubted. By many the confession is looked upon as final 
ind authoritative For them there can be no real examination 
f symbols. About these hangs an air of sanctity, which ms 
to say, “come not too close,” and so in unquestioning c1 
they accept what has been held and taught by the fathe: f 
former centuries. Then there are others who look upon t 
confessors from an outside position, and who charge the latter 


} 
| 


with blind credulity when there is no ground for such accusa- 
tion. Again there are others who look at the confessions with 
eyes so blinded by prejudice that they can see nothing good in 
the confessions because they happen to have been framed by 
men of a different age, temperament and nationality. If we 
are to form any tair opinion of the confessions of the Christian 
Church, we must find a better way of coming to them. 

We approach the confession, not in any sen-e as the source 
of authority. That belongs solely to the Word of God. This 
is forcibly stated in the introduction to the Formula of Concord: 
“ We believe, teach and confess that the oniy rule and standard 
according to which at once all dogmas and teachers should be 
esteemed and judged are nothing else than the prophetic and 


apostolic Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testament.” * 


* Jacobs’ Book of Concord, p. 491 
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“Other writings, of ancient or modern teachers, whatever 
reputation they may have, should not be regarded as of equal 


authority with the Holy Scriptures, but should be altogether 


subordinated to them, and should not be received other or 


further than as witnesses, in what manner and at what places, 
since the time of the apostles, the doctrine of the prophets and 
apostles was preserved” (Ibid). “ In this way the-distinction 
between the Holy Scriptures of the Old and of the New Tes- 
tament and all other writings is preserved, and the Holy Scrip 


tures alone remain the only judge, rule and standard, according 


dogmas should and must 


] 


to which, as the only test-stone, all 
be discerned and judged, as to whether they be good or evil, 
right or wrong” (Ibid. 492°. 

The confession then is not a source of faith, but an expres 
sion of the same. As such it is always open to examination 
It presupposes a study of the true source of faith, the Word 


of God. The expression can not consistently be in advance 


j 


of a knowledge of the Scriptures. “ Faith cometh by hearing, 


and hearing by the Word of God” (Rom. 10: 17). To make 
an elaborate confession without knowing that the substance of 
that confession is in the Bible, is either to repeat a formula to 


which we attach no meaning, or else to believe on the basis, 


| 


not of a divine Revelation, but of the fallible interpretation of 


Revelation. We proceed through the Word to the confession, 
which is only a statement of the doctrine of the Word as we 
understand it. 

It is legitimate to compare our faith with the faith of others 
For this purpose we use the confession. It is not to determine 
our faith, but to give a sense of fellowship in the faith. The 
writer finds himself in happy accord with the seventh article of 
the Augsburg Contession, which is the subject in hand. It is 
a definition of the Church that will not soon be torgotten. To 
it the great mass of Protestanism would cheerfully subscribe. 
It is a grandly liberal definition. It lifts the eyes from non- 
essentials to the fundamentals of the kingdom. No one who 
subscribes it can consistently be a bigot, saying to those who 


may disagree with him in regard to some of the minutiae of 
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doctrine, “come not near to me, for I am holier than thou,” 
(Is. 65.5). The article is liberal because it is Scriptural. The 
outgrowth of a liberal gospel, which makes the yoke easy and 
the burden light, it demands an interpretation in keeping with 
that liberal basis 

In the examination of a confession we reverse the order 
followed in the tormulation of it. We will consider in order: 
(1) The doctrinal content ef the article; (2) The Scriptural 
basis of the article; (3) The bearing of the article upon the 
polity of the Church. 


1. THE DOCTRINAL CONTENT OF THE ARTICLI 


Between the German and the Latin version of the article 
are slight variations of language, but no essential difference. 
We use in this discussion the familiar translation of the Latin 
edition which is found in the Book of Worship. 

“They likewise teach, that there will always be one holy 
Church. But the Church is the congregation of the saints, in 
which the gospel is correctly taught, and the sacraments are 
properly administered. And for the true unity of the Church, 
it is sufficient to agree concerning the doctrines of the gospel, 
and the administration of the sacraments. Nor is it necessary 
that the same human traditions, that is, rites and ceremonies 
instituted by men, should be everywhere observed. As Paul 
says: ‘One faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all,’ 
etc.” 

The article speaks of the Church that “ will be.” It recog- 
nizes the Church as it was at that time as one Church. In telling 
what the Church * will always be,” it assumes that what it will 
always be it always has been since the time of its institution. 
Concerning this Church the following declarations are made: 

(a) The Church is a unit. 

(b) It is a holy Church. 

(c) It is a permanent Church. 

(d) The Church is a congregation. 

(e) It is a congregation of saints. 


{f) In it the gospel is correctly taught. 
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(g) In it the sacraments are properly administered. 

(h) The bond of the unity is a common faith in the gospel 
i) Unity is not destroyed by a diversity of ceremonies. 

[It is to be noted that this definition and description is of the 


Church “invisible.” Objection has sometimes been made to 


use of the terms “ visible” and “invisible” in speaking of the 
Church. Recently a question has been raised in reference to 
this by Dr. Jacobs of the Mt. Airy Lutheran Seminary. He 
says: “ This distinction is not found in our Lutheran Confes 
sions, nor ts it used by Luther This is a surprising state- 
ment, for while the exact terms are not used, the distinction ts 
made in the Augsburg Confession itself. The eighth article 
treats of the Church visible Melanchthon plainly states that 
this is correct, when in the Apology he says: “ For this 
reason, we have added the eighth article, lest any one may 
think that we separate the wicked and hypocrites from the out- 
ward fellowship of the Church ” (Book of Concord, 161). And 


again he says: “ But the Church is not only the fellowship of 


outward objects and rites as other governments, but it 1s prin- 
cipally a fcllowship of faith and the Holy Ghost tm hearts 
(Ibid. 162 What else is this than the declaration that while 


the wicked have part in the owtward fellowship, the Church 


1 


“ visible,” they have no part in the zvwez fellowship, the Church 


“invisible?” Nor is it correct to say that Luther did not make 


the distinction. Indeed it was a very pillar of the Protestant 
defense. In the Smalcald articles Luther says: « For, thank 


God, today a child seven years old knows what the Church is, 


viz. saints, believers and lambs who hear the voice of their 

Shepherd” (Ibid. 335). Neither this nor the seventh article of 

the confession can be said to describe the Church as we see it. 

It is plainly the Church as God only can see it. Dr. Jacobs 

himself makes this distinction. He says: “ Only God can tell 

with certainty who they are who truely believe, and therefore, 
, 


are true members of the Church.” +t Dr. C. H. L. Schuette, 
of the Joint Synod of Ohio, has stated the matter thus: 


* A Summary of Christian Faith, 379. 
+t A Summary of Christian Faith, 
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“ Against Rome, as has been shown, it ts denied that the 


Church, even on earth, is in substance anything other than a 
spiritual and therefore invisible body ; and this must be 


insisted on against all materializing tendencies wherever found. 


Il. THE SCRIPTURAL BASIS OF THE ARTICLI 

Having noticed briefly what the article teaches, we turn t 
an examination of the specific declarations in the light of the 
Holy Scriptures. We will take them in the order given above 
The Church 1 le It is to be remembered that \ ire- 
quently hear in the New Testament of “ churche Luke 
speaks ot ordaining elders in “ every Churcl Acts 14: 23 
Paul uses the sam expression (1 Cor 4 17 Wi iSO 1c 
of particular Churches, “the Church that was at Antioch.” 
Such reterences are frequently made (Acts 13:1; Rom. 16: 5 
I. Cor. 16:19; Philemon 2; 1 Peter 5:13; Rev. 2:1, 8 
is. 18% 3:4, :7, ta Ihe plural, “ churches” is used in at 
least thirty-five places (Acts 9 :31; 15: 413 16:5; 19: 37 
and eighteen references in the epistles of Paul, together with 
thirteen instances in Revelation All these references, how- 
ever, must be interpreted in the light of a complete Revelation. 
They are all but parts of the ove Church. Jesus said: “ On 
this rock I will build my Church” (Matt. 16:18 This 
clearly indicates but one Church. Paul declares that God gave 


christ “to be the Head over all things to the Church” (Eph. 


1:22). And further that “ Christ is the head of the Church ” 


(Eph. 5 : 23). As further indicating the unity of the Church 
he at other places uses the term “the Church” (1 Cor 
12:28; Eph. 5: 24). He aiso speaks of it as “a glorious 


Church” (Eph. 5 : 27), and, if further testimony is needed, the 
Master himself said plainly: “ There shall be one fold, and 
one Shepherd” (John 10 : 16). 

The Church is holy. This is not absolute, but relative holi- 
ness; holiness is the end of the Spirit's work in the Church 
(Eph. 5 : 26, 27). If the Church were now absolutely holy, 


there would be no room for growth or edification; yet Paul 


> 


* Columbus Theological Magazine, Vol. VIII. No. I. 
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points this out as one of the great things to be aimed at 
(1 Cor. 14: 4,5). He tells the elders of the Church at 
Ephesus to “ feed the Church of God” (Acts 20: 28). The 
great reward is not to one who has no struggle with sin, but 
to the one that “ overcometh” (Rev. 3:5). But though the 
Church is not absolutely holy, yet the term “ holy ” is properly 
applied to it, for the Scriptures themselves use the term. “ For 
God hath not called us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness ” 
(1 Thes. 4:7). ‘And that ye put on the new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and true holiness ” (Eph. 
4: 24). “Serve him without fear in holiness ” (Luke I : 74,75). 
Our Lord has ‘ called us with an holy calling’ (11 Tim. 1 : 9). 
We are to be a “separate people” (11 Cor. 6:17). The 
writers of the Scriptures, whom wé know to have been marked 


by the same imperfections thet cling 


g to men today, are dis- 


tinctly called “holy men of old” (11 Peter 1:21). The 
writer to the Hebrews assures us that “ the Father of spirits ” 
has chastened us, “that we might be partakers of His holi- 
ness " (Heb. 12 : 10), 

The Church will eéways abide. “ Upon this rock I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail againt it” 
(Matt. 16: 18). David declares that God’s kingdom “ is an 
everlasting kingdom ” (Ps. 145 : 13). 

The Church is a congregation. The term everywhere used 
is “ekklesia’’ (assembly). The scattered Hebrew Christians 
are cautioned not to neglect “ the assembling’ (Heb. 10 : 25). 

[he Church is made up of those among whom ¢he gospel ts 
correctly taught. Paul asserts that regardless of hindrances he 
will preach the gospel; and he was not ashamed of it, calling 
it “the power of God unto salvation” (Rom. 1 ; 16). He tells 
the Corinthians that it is the power through which they have 
been ‘ begotten” unto spiritual life (1 Cor. 4:15). To the 
Galatians he writes: “ Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed” (Gal. 1:8). The 


preaching of the gospel is clearly made the determining mark 
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of the Church (John 8 : 31; Col. 1: 23; Gal. 2:5; 11 Tim. 


3:3 

The Church is characterized by the fact that the sacraments 
ave properly administered therein. The Scriptures lay continual 
stress upon the preaching of the gospel, yet not to the ex- 
clusion of the use of the sacraments. In the commission to 
the disciples Christ couples teaching and baptizing (Matt. 
28:19). Baptizing is declared to be a condition of salvation 
(Mark 16:16). And it can readily be seen that baptizing was 
a common practice among the apostles (John 3: 26; 4: 2; 
Aste 3: 36.41; 3:88, 73, 26, 33: 9:18: 10: 48: 06: 14, 
33; 18:8; 19:5; 1 Cor. 1:16). Paul looked upon “ one 
baptism ” as the natural sequence of “ one faith” (Eph. 4 : 5). 
While there are fewer references to the Lord's Supper, the dis 


lo this in remembrance of me” 


ciples were instructed to “ « 
(Luke 22:19; etc). The use of this sacrament is also shown 
to have been a common practice by the apostolic Church (Acts 
2: a2, a6: t Cor. 10:5: 06; 14 : 30,23) 


The bond of unity in the Church is a common faith in the 


doctrines of the gospel. his is made a concomitant of repen- 
tance (Mark 1:15). Paul calls the spiritual relationship of 
the Philippians a “ fellowship in the gospel” (Phil. 1:5). The 


necessity of the gospel for the reality of the Church is clearly 
shown by several of the passages quoted above (Col. 1 : 25; 
I] Cor. 11: 4; Gal. 1 : 6, 8) 

The Church need not have everywhere the same sights and 
ceremonns. Paul charges the Colossians not to judge one an- 
other in regard to these things (Col. 2: 16,17). He tells the 
Romans: “ The kingdom of God is not meat and drink” 
(Rom. 14:17). The apostles in council decided that burdens 
of this character should not be laid upon the Christians ” (Acts 
15 : 28, 29). Paul insisted that the Galatians should stand fast 
in liberty (Gal. 5 : 1). 

This is a conclusive array of evidence. Whoever teaches 


any other doctrine of the Church must base it upon something 


else than the inspired Scriptures. This article rests upon 








eternal truth We therefore proceed to consider it in its rela- 
tion to the activities of the Church 
Ill. THE BEARING OF THE ARTICLI PON THE POLITY OF TH! 

Thus far there is practical agreement among | lerans wit 
regal to this artic for it Iss nerai, an thor only 
based on ti Wot f God, that, holding to th nfallib ty 
t the Word e€ can not disagree It is when e come t 
interpret, to deve ind ¢ ipply t truta that we nn iffet 
ence pinion, res ng in divisions and strife, which some- 
tim imount t 1 denia f the truth of the article itself We 
will stat DI fly Dut aS plainiy iS possiD vVnat we considel 
the logica 1 Ss ye mar irom this artic 

1. Itist duty of every Christian to recognize the unity of 
the C | The unity ot the Church is not a theory but a 
fact nd no amount of spec ; pleading or far-fetched reason- 
ing can remove or alter the fact. There will always be one 
Church Where is it, and who has part in it? When we have 
discovered it, w re bound to recognize it This recognition 
must be practica We dare not in our theory of the Church 
admit that a man belongs to it and is partaker of the grace 
that is offered to it, and yet in association with him regard and 


use him as one * uncircumcised in heart.” It matters not who 
since the days of the apostles may have done this thing. If 


+ 


it could be shown that Luther himself was intollerant, it would 


only be showing that Luther had fallen into the error that has 
engulfed so many thousands of others. It would not destroy 


the real character of the fundamental principles of Lutheran- 
ism, or make that any less valuable. Whatever may have 
been the statements of individuals, the spirit of the seventh 
urticle is tolerant. Those who asked for charitable consider- 
ation, and who defended themselves against a narrow view of 
the Church, were not engaged in setting up a ‘standard by 
which to judge others. That was the product of later years. 


The world will judge our recognition of the Christianity of 


others not so much by what we say about them as by the 
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feeling we manifest, and by the way we act toward them. 
Fellowship is one of the first blessings of the Church. “ We 
have fellowship one with another” (1 John 1: 7). But there is 
no real tellowship between the majority of American Lutherans 
and the great mass of other Christians. With whom are we 


to have fellowship ? Evidently with the whole Church, what 


ever and wherever that may be. The test of discipleship is 
declared to be love John 13 35). Love alway s seeks fellow- 
ship. If it be argued that Christ loved sinners, and yet that 


they had no fellowship with Him, the answer is that it was not 
He that refused the fellowship, but they. He wept over Jeru- 
salem because the people would not come into fellowship with 
Him. 

Into what extravagances and self contradictions have men 
gone in their attempts to justify standing aloof from others 
who do not agree with them in every form and detail of doc 
trina] statement? In this Lutherans have not stood alone, but 
they have had a prominent part. We do not know of a 
Lutheran who would claim that Lutherans only are parts of 
the Church, but in the application of theology, and in conduct 
toward fellow Christians, they have come within an inch of 
denying salvation outside of the Lutheran Church. Permit 
me to quote from a paper to which the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri and other States has given its sanction by 
publishing in the proceedings of its last convention, which was 
held in St. Louis. Mo., July 12—18, 1905: * Do we claim that 
the invisible Church is nowhere to be found excepting in the 
Lutheran fold? Do we assert that no true disciples of Christ 
are in those churches which corrupt the Word and the Sacra- 
ments? By no means. We know that the Word of God is 
effective everywhere, whether it be proclaimed in the Lutheran 
or in any other Church.” * But listen to the same paper 
farther on: “ Still the fact that true Christians, members of the 
invisible Church, are found in all the different Christian de- 
nominations must not lead us to think it were indifferent to 


what Church we belong and what Church we attend because 


Proceeding sof the Ninth Convention, 37+ 
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Christ's true followers are everywhere. Soul destroying errors 
are taught in these false Churches and they that hold to these 
errors and trust in the teachings of men, in place of trusting 
in Christ alone, are not members of the invisible Church, but 
are walking the way to eternal perdition in spite of their 


* 


Church connection. When therefore a Lutheran Chris- 
tian moves to a place where there is no church of his confes- 
sion, he should not think that it is better to attend some church 
than not to go to church at all. He should not say, I know 
that the church which we have here is not sy church, never- 
theless I can attend and connect myself therewith; for I need 
not pay any attention to and believe the errors of this church, 
but I shall remain a Lutheran at heart and keep the faith which 
I have been taught. How can you go to a church of which 
you know that it is false in the face of your Saviour's warning 
‘ Beware of false prophets which come to you in sheep's cloth- 
ing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves, Matt. 7 : 15, and 
how do you know that the false prophet will not be successful 
in robbing you of the treasure of the pure doctrine ?” (Ibid 39). 
In one sentence the paper recognizes those of other churches 
as parts of the true Church, and in another sentence it in effect 
consigns them to perdition. Nor ts this an isolated instance 
This inconsistant, abominable and un-Christian teaching is 
common in many quarters to-day. God has laid upon His 
Church the great work of building up righteousness in the 
earth, but instead of going unitedly to the work, permitting 
each to work “ according to the grace given” unto him, we fall 
to disputing about who is doing the work, and while we argue 
about Paul and Apollos, Christ is forgotten. Let us recognize 
the unity of all Christian believers, as the article does, or else 
let us be as consistent as Rome, and deny that there is any 
unity, or any Church, or any salvation outside of our own 
household. But then we shall have to find a Pope to deter- 
mine who belongs to us, and is entitled to the Lutheran name. 
The only safe ground upon which to stand, and the only 
safe rule to follow is set forth in the article itself: “It is suffi- 


cient to agree concerning the doctrines of the gospel and the 
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administration of the sacraments.” But what are the doctrines 
of the gospel, and when are the sacraments properly adminis 
tered? These questions might properly have been raised 
under the doctrinal teachings ot the article ; but because they 
have such a direct bearing upon the polity of the Church, we 
have purposely deferred them until this time. Beginning with 
the simple, direct, liberal, Scriptural statement of the article, 
there are many who go from one deduction to another, uniil 
they arrive at the conclusion that agreement concerning the 
doctrines of the gospel means entire agreement in the whole 
system of Christian theology, and perfect identity of doctrinal 
statement. But the process of reasoning by which they reach 
such a conclusion from the starting point of the article, is 
worthy of being preserved in some museum, among a collec- 
tion of philosophical curios. This is setting up a standard 


that has never been reached in any religious body in the his- 
é D 4 


tory of the world. Rome, with the Genial of private interpre- 
tation, does not have such agreement Che very statement of 


the article is a recognition of the fact that such agreement is 
impossible and unnecessary 

To answer the question, What is meant by the doctrines of 
the gospel, let the Formula of Concord speak: « Therefor 
when Christ, after His resurrection, commanded the aposties 
to preach the gospel in all the world (Mark 16: 15), He com- 
pressed the sum of this doctrine into a few words, when [1 
said (Luke 24 : 46, 47): ‘Thus it is written, and thus it be- 
hoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day 
and that repentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in His name among all nations.’ So, too, Paul (Acts 20 : 21) 
calls his entire doctrine the gospel, but he embraces the sum 
of this doctrine under two heads: * Repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.’ And in this sense 
the general definition, i. e., the description of the word ‘ gospel,’ 
when employed in a wide sense, and without the peculiar dis- 
tinction between the law and the gospel, is correct, when it is 


said that the gospel is a preaching of repentance and remission 











of sins.” * How this explanation stands out in contrast with 
the tterances of those who count the gospel identical with 
theology! Whatever we may expect of pastors and teachers, 
for membership in the Church it is s ifficient to know that we 
a ( n trespasses and in sins, to believe that we 
have salvation through Christ alone This, as over against 
the d 1 of work righteousness, 1s what the article means 
by | trines of the o sp 

\nd of the proper administration of t sacraments there ts 
no be explanation than the article as reac the German 
V n, Wl e the words used are, iccordil to the Gospe 
\ll that is necessary is that the elements should b stributed 
wit words of institution, and that they should be received 
by persons believing those words It matters not whether our 
understanding of the sacraments be small or great, so long as 
\ t \ the words of Christ Wher this is done tl e 1s 
the ti Church, and there the Church is to be recognize 
To de therwise marks s as sectarians Llow can we tal 


1 


upon ourselves the responsibillty of shutting the door upon 


those who, according to our own acknowledgement, have a 


+ > 


faith sufficient to secure acceptance by Christ himself 


} } ‘ 
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2. It is our duty to cultivate piety among the mem 


the Church. The Church visible is to be fashioned after the 
Church invisible, and, as far as possible, to be made indentical 
with it Now if the invisible Church is holy, it follows that 
we are t eek and to build up holiness in the visible Church 


We need have no fears that faith will suffer, or that we will de 
pend for salvation less upon the merit of ( hrist because the 
members of the Church imitate the Christ life. Strongly as 
we must insist upon justification by faith alone, even so must 
we insist upon a faith that is anparent in life. “TJ will show 
thee my faith by my works” (James 2: 18). The man who 
preaches the gospel from the pulpit, but in his daily life pro 
fanes the name of God, is intemperate in habit, becomes a fre- 
quenter of evil resorts, thus setting in motion influences that 
destroy rather than build up, has forgotten that the Church is 


Book of Concord, 590. 
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holy, has denied the faith, and is the real wolf in sheep's cloth 
ing. The man who sits in the pew, hearing and professing to 
believe the gospel, but whose life is filled with selfishness and 
sin, is attempting to mock God, and has taken his place among 
those whom Christ called “ Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites.” 

Mere orthodoxy is not sufficient to secure salvation. “ The 


kingdom of God is righteousness and peace and 


joy in the Holy Ghost” (Rom, 14:17). “ Follow peace with 
all men, and holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord” (Heb. 12: 14). He who claims a place and a part in 
the invisible Church of Christ must have the mind of Christ; 
and that mind ought to be seen in every act and step of life 
whether it be in the Church, in the home, in business, in public 
station, in civic conduct, in society, or wherever it may be. 
We are never to lose sight of the fact that we are “ the temple 
of God,” and that “ if any man defile the temple of God, him 
will God destroy ” (1 Cor. 3:17). Holiness is more valuable 
than orthodoxy alone, for where holiness exists there is under. 
lying it a living faith. 

3. It is the duty of the Church to maintain public worship, 
and of the individual members to regularly attend the same. 
We must not forget that while the Church is essentially an in 
visible body, there is also an outward fellowship, and that the 
Church finds its truest expression in the assembly. Pastors 
are commissioned to “ feed the Church,” and where is this feed- 
ing to be done, if not principally in the public assembly ? It is a 
marVelous distortion of the faith to believe that after confirma 
tion it matters not whether we attend the Church or not, and 
that confirmation assures of membership in the Church, or that 
an Easter communion is sufficient to maintain in us spiritual 
life. Such opinion and conduct is a horrible travesty upon 
taith and the Church, 

4. We must give the gospel first place in the ministrations 
of the Church. The Church is indeed characterized by the 
administration of the sacraments as well as by the teaching of 
the gospel, but the former is the outgrowth of the latter. Fur- 
thermore, it is the Word of God that gives validity and effi- 
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cacy to the sacraments. The Word, then, not only leads to 
the sacraments, but is the vital power inthe sacraments. This 
clearly gives pre-eminence to the Word as a means of grace. 
Remembering this we can understand why such stress is laid 
upon the gospel by the sacred writers, while there are so few 
references to baptism and the Lord's Supper. By this it is 
not meant that it is a matter of indifference whether we ob- 
serve the sacraments; these are necessary, but we are to preach 
the Word, and that itself will lead to the sacraments. With 
this corresponds Paul's understanding of his own mission, for 
he says to the Corinthians: “ For Christ sent me, not to bap 
tize, but to preach the gospel ~ (I Cor. 1: 17 ). lhe same 
stress is laid upon the gospel in his charge to Timothy: 
“Preach the Word. Be instant in season and out of season ” 
(2 Tim. 4: 2). It is not true, as is sometimes said, that we 
find the culmination of worship in the Sacrament of the Altar 
The culmination of worship is reached when we hear the Word 
of God and keep it. Nothing is to be permitted to take pre 
cedence over the Word. It is not incidental; it is character- 
istic of worship. Nothing is to be permitted to obscure the 
Word. It must not be hidden in the matter of the sermon 
We are not sent to preach science, or human philosophy, but 
the Word. Weare not to preach the opinions of men with 
reference to the gospel, or deductions therefrom, but the gospel 
itself. Neither are we to hide the Word by involved interpre- 
tations of it. The gospel is simple; we dare not make it com- 
plex. It is a light; we dare not darken it. We must not 
hide the gospel by an exaggeration of its surrounding. It is 
possible by the se tting of a jewel to hide the je wel itself. Con- 
versation with men in reference to worship will reveal how fre- 
quently the mind is turned from the jewel to its setting—from 
the essential to the incidental. Over emphasis of ecclesiastical 
architecture, art and ritual may easily detract from the gospel 
itself. Dr. Jacobs has well said: “In all our preaching and 
teaching, let us begin at the center. The circumference is not 


to be despised or ignored ; but they alone are right on the cir- 
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cumference who are, first, right at the center. Until the center 
be fixed, the circumference musi be wrong. * 

This emphasis upon the preaching of the gospel raises the 
question, What shall the Church demand of those who are to 
preach and teach? And then another question, Whom shall 
pastors and congregations admit to the fellowship of the 
pulpit ? 

To the first of these we answer that in order that the gospel 
may be purely preached the minister must have such intellect- 
ual equipment as will enable him to comprehend the gospel, 


and to interpret the Word, in which the gospel is tound. And 


more than this, he must have the spirit of the gospel. Other- 
wise he will not be able to appreciate its doctrines, nor to 
preach them as Christ requires. But the question also relates 
to the dogmatic opinions of the pastor and teacher. We must 
have a standard here. Shall we hold to the seventh article, 
which says: “ It is sufficient to agree concerning the doctrines 
of the gospel,” or shall we revise that article and make it read : 
“ It 1s necessary to agree concerning a full system of theology?” 
To make this change, as is not infrequently done in practice, ts 
to violate both the letter and the spirit of the seventh article. 

To the second question we say that whoever has qualifica- 
tions specified, viz. the necessary intelligence to interpret the 
gospel, and the spirit that moves him to contess and to teach 
the gospel, is worthy to be admitted to the pulpit. The 
unity of the Church implies that we shall have due respect for 
ordination wherever any part of the Church has exercised it. 
Pulpit fellowship with those who confess the simple doctrines 
of the gospel can not be avoided, if we would carry out the 
admonition of Paul, “in honor preferring one another” 
(Rom, 12: 10). Nor is it necessary to withhold pulpit fellow- 
ship, lest the gospel be not given its proper place, and be not 
preached in its purity. Concerning this, be it said to the glory 
of God and to the praise of the gospel, there is agreement 
among the vast majority of Protestants. Even the distinctions 
between the Reformed and Lutheran divisions of the Church 


* The permanent and the Changeable in Lutheranism, 17. 
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of the Reformation have largely disappeared. Not that any 
thing which was vital in Lutheranism has been discarded, but 
there has been such a turning of others from metaphysical 
speculation to the fundamental doctrine of justification by faith, 
that hearing the average sermon, one would find it so orthodox 
that he could detect nothing at variance with the Augsburg 
Confession. Morecver, the grace of God in ministers is us 


ually.strong enough to restrain them from preaching non essen. 


dD 


tial, particularistic doctrine in a pulpit where the responsibility 
1 


belongs to another. So long as a man is willing and able t 


preach the gospel as it is set forth by Christ and the apostles 


as it is contemplated in the seventh article, and interpreted 
the other Lutheran symbols, so long does the unity of th 


Church and brotherly love require that the office of the ministry 


be recognized, whatever may be the denominational appella- 


tion. The test as to whether a man preaches the gospel or 
not, is not his formal assent to a group of confessions, or t 


any single confession, but the fruit that his preaching bears 


‘*Ye shall know them by their fruits’’ (Matt. 7 : 16 


5. Itis the duty of the Church to adapt its ordinances with 


regard to time, place and modes of worship to the people and 


¢ 


pe con lucte d. 


circumstances among which the worship is to 
The article does not contemplate the abolition of human rites 
but. the adjustment of them. The Scripture enjoins order in 
the Church, but not a particular method of securing order 
The article harmonizes with the Scriptural principle. For the 
sake of order it is expedient to have certain forms for minis- 
terial and congregationa! acts, but no particular liturgy is es- 
sential to the securing this end. It does not fall within the 
scope of this discussion to speak of particular orders of service, 
but it does follow, from the teaching of the article, that liturgy 
must be adapted to the time and place in which it is to be 
used, and to the people who are to use it. With the teaching of 
this article in this respect the confessions agree from first to last. 
The truth is very conscisely stated in the Formula of Concord: 
“ We believe, teach and confess, that the Church of God of every 


place and every time has the power according to its circum- 
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or soft. All that is necessary is that he preach the gospel, and 


that he be earnest in so doing.”* The liturgy then is to be 
adapted to our day and generation. The rule to be followed is 
by no means the consensus of the sixteenth century, but the 
consecrated judgment of this century. Permit me oace more 
to employ the language of Dr. Jacobs: “ The time, is passed, 
too, for us to be ever looking towards Germany for instruction 
in matters of faith. Because Luther was a German, and Luth- 


eranism was a great power in Germany for centuries, we are ao 


more justified in bowing down before German scholarship than 


we would be in seeking for Christianity in Palestine. The Holy 


Book of Concord, 523 
+ The Permanent and the Changeable in Lutheranism, 14 sq. 
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es are here as well as on the other side of the Atlantic, 
e is just as much superficial and one-sided scholarship 


here. We dq not believe in American Lutheranism, 


ecific form of Lutheranism that ignores or modifies any 


loctrines or principles asserted when our Church re- 
distinctive name. But we most firmly maintain that 
problems meet us here that our fathers never faced in 
Each man has his particular mission in life, and his 


ns. So has each age and division of the Luther: 


~ 


in America. Muhlenburg had to provide for circum- 
vn ! 


inforseen by Luther; and we are called to work on 
s of which Muhlenberg never dreamed” (Ibid 16 sq) 
ybligations, then, that the truth of this article imposes 
ire briefly these: We are to recognize the unity of all 

both in word and action; we dre to give rselves 
to the edification of believers in faith and holy living ; 
) maintain the public worship with order and regular- 
are to give prominence to the gospel in all the activi 
he Church; and we are to adapt the ordinances of the 
so as best t promote these ends Thus will we per- 


part that God has assigned to us in building up the 


m of Christ in faith, tranquility and love. 
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ARTICLE VI 


THE MODERN PULPIT AND ITS MESSAGE TO THIS 
GENERATION.* 
By JOHN LUTHER ALDEN SIEBER, M.A., B.D 
In presuming to speak upon such a momentous and far 
reaching subject as the modern pulpit and its message to this 
generation, | do not claim to be a wise man coming out of the 
East. There is nothing new to be said. The divine message 


} 


of truth which it is the duty of the pulpit to proclaim, like the 
stars of heaven, is ever the same from age to age. But just 
as the stars may differ in magnitude and may be viewed from 
many different points of the earth’s surface, so the word of 
truth may pour down a stronger ray and receive a new prom- 


ie changing scenes of our social and religious 


inence amidst t 
environment 

Living in an age which is marked by a transition in relig- 
ious thought it is the duty of every one who finds himself 
within the pale of the Christian ministry to examine himself 
and see whether he be in the faith and to ascertain whether 
the pulpit is giving to this generation that which is bread or 
whether it is deceiving the age with stones and serpents 

The preaching of the gospel is the world’s greatest need to- 
day. An awakened public conscience which has manifested 
itself so wonderfully lately in the disclosure of “ graft and 
greed, of dishonorable fortunes, lustful divorces and other 
modern forms of corruption” is nothing more than the admis- 
sion on the part of humanity that the world has been mis- 
taken in its conclusion as to the highest good. It is the 
stretching out of hands of want towards that something which 
can give peace within and freedom from outward strife. It 
has been many years since there has been such a strong and 
universal feeling of need in the land. But while all agree that 
this country needs something today and needs it badly they 
do not all agree as to what that need is. Some tell us that 

* Delivered before the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of New York and 
New Jersey in Newark, N. J. 
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the world’s greatest need today 1s municipal reform, others 


temperance reform, still others tell us the w orlds greatest need 
is to be tound in a more thorough educational system and then 
there is that constantly increasing multitude who are fully pet 
suad t t rreatest need t y is to be f id in 
or m, m iccurately fin B is the prophet 
of f { God neither in the earth kK ior in the fire, nor 
in th m Dut in s ma Vi ¢ So th rid or t 
est need toda to be found not t nois\ form move 
I nt fn | n the Z f Christ fo thin t t 
of t ‘ | born again of water and tl $ Ch 
4 ! t n t lay is n very ren t } | I 
(, 1 1 | I \ | ! t ind Him Xl Fd 

P 1 nization in the 1M la t 
n n rn vich pr its its mess 1 such n 
syst ti nd | wzard a way as the Christian Church 
\fter the minister has finished his | fast on Tuesday morn 
ing | confronted with the fact that there are only a few 
days until t iwful day of the Lord when he must again fac 
his peopl What preach ? And then: he goes huntir 


through the bible for some stray thought which appeals to him 


but in which his people find little comfort and help. If he is 
after a crowd he will wait until late in the week and search th: 
daily press, if perchance he can find some theme which will 


make a sensation, or perhaps there is some one in the pews 


whom he thinks needs a special lesson and so he prepares to 
give him at a place where all decorum prohibits him from de- 
fending himself, his meat in due season, or perhaps he seeks 
the direction of the Holy Spirit. This is by all means the 
wisest course. But it is always hard to distinguish this voice 
from the multitude of other voices that inhabit a man and get 
the message with clearness. Those who follow such a course 
soon find themselves playing upon the same key when they 
should be sounding the full peal of the great organ oi redemp- 
tion. And if they persist in playing a jews-harp when they 


should be playing the organ with full stops on then it is no 
playing $ I 


wonder that the pews are empty. The Lutheran Church is 
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fortunate in having the pericope system which in many respects 
is excellent. It enables the minister to put some system and 
procedure into this preaching, By the use of this system the 
theology of our Church can be yearly administered to the 
congregation. And yet, while the pericope system sets forth 
the necessary words of salvation, there are many instructive 
and helpful parts of the word it does not touch at all. Its 
texts are at best proof texts, and proof texts are not always 
reliable inasmuch as a few verses torn from the context can 
be used to put forth truths never in the writers mind 

[It is a growing contention of the students of the Bible that 
the most instructive and systematic way oO! presenting its 
truths is by taking the different books one at a time and pre- 
senting them in a series of sermons preached exegetically 
Chis will compel a thorough study of the author and his mes- 
sage and the force of its principles as applied to our day wil 


not easily be missed. 


There is no question of religious or social welfare in the 
world today which is not fully treated in God's Word his 


fact should surely be a source of comfort to the man struggling 


2D 


with the forces of the past which have come to him by hered 
ity, with the peculiar social environment in which he finds 
himself in the present and with those religious emotions which 
tell of the divine image in which he was born and point him 
away to immortality. But, alas, the man in the pew does not 
always get the comforts and promises of the gospel for which 
he came. The preacher is busy developing a fine spun system 
of Ais own thougrts about God, or he is losing himself in empty 
words of oratory, and high sounding phrases, or becoming the 
man with the muck rake, he is showing up the devil when he 
ought to be proclaiming the Lord, or he is listlessly repeating 
a sermon on the Church year which he has used annually 
since he has been in the ministry. Is this the mission of the 
modern pulpit? Is this the only message it has to give to a 
people dying for the bread of life? Preachers often ask, why 
people don't goto Church. If they would ask why they go 
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at all they might teel more strongly their responsibility in be- 
ing the mouth-piece of God and of His Kingdom. 

And now let us see the wealth of material, the advantage, 
the firm footing and power which that minister has who takes 
the Word of God as revealed and by a careful exegesis applies 
the whole of it to modern times. In the first place he will 
have a great mine of material which will never fail him. He 
will never be at a loss for something to preach, but will rather 
earnestly desire the more opportunities for preaching might 
be given. His message will be an earnest reiteration of 
the old truths of the gospel, and he will not become the time 
server, filling up the years with vain repetitions. By following 
such a method he will be compelled to make a thorough study 
of the author and historicity of every book in the Bible. Such 
study, if rightly pursued, will give a sense of sureness and ad- 
vantage. He will feel that the ground on which he stands is 
holy. 

As an example of this method, let us look at two books of 
the Old Testament which I suppose, are for the most part 
passed over by the preacher of today. The books of Exodus 
and Kcclesiastes. “ The book of Exodus might not inappro- 
priately be called the story of an ancient labor movement. 
Little or nothing is said to Moses, or indeed to any one regard- 
ing his individual salvation; there is no hint or promise given 
to any one, of any personal immortality ; the message of God 
throughout is addressed frankly to the needs of the organized 
lite of those early Israelites.” 

“The word ‘Exodus’ means literally ‘the way out.’ It 
describes the methods by which a certain people made their 
way out—out of industrial slavery into industrial freedom— 
out of a condition which meant the defeat of what is best in 
life into a condition which made possible happy industry and 
beautiful home life, made possible the rise of the poet and the 
prophet, and really paved the way for the rearing of that 
splendid stock trom which should spring the one who as the 
son of God has become the supreme figure in human history. 


The way out then, the freeing and training, the humanizing 
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and spiritualizing of a whole race of men, who at the begin- 
ning of the story were the slaves of Pharaoh—this is the 
splendid theme of the book of Exodus. Anyone can see in- 
stantly how rich such a book may be in suggestive symbolism 
for the whole movement towards social and religious better- 
ment in our own time.” 

The first thing the preacher will notice in the treatment of 
this book is the oppression of a people. These thousands of 
menewho among the tombs of Egypt served with rigor, wage- 
less and half-fed, overworked and scourged, sick, dizzy and ex- 
hausted, find their fellow suffers in this land today. He will 
find in the call of Moses a modern call for an industrial de- 
liverer. The voice of God which came to Pharaoh saying, 
“Let my people go that they might serve me,” and that ar- 
rogant answer of the proud king, * Who is the Lord that I 
should harken unto his voice and let this people go?” are but 
the modern cry of the oppressed multitude and the haughty 
answer of the oppressing few. As it was with the people. of 
Israel so in these modern times there must be a radical change 
in social environment; a training in industrial freedom and a 
new social order. Christ did not come to the people of Israel 
until these things were accomplished in the first common- 
wealth the world ever realized. The kingdom of Christ can- 
not be realized here on earth until the social wrongs of this 
day are made right. 

And now turning to the book of Ecclesiastes, we find a 
treatment of the deep human experiences which come to every 
son of man. Itrepresents a man in the midst of all that earth 
can give trying to find that which is best. He first makes the 
experiment of wisdom, but he finds that in possessing all 
knowledge there is not satisfaction. By the law of reaction he 
is driven to make the experiment of pleasure. “ He finds that 
the choicest delights of the senses fail to satisfy the soul.” 
He turns without himself and makes the experiment of wealth. 
But he soon finds that the motive of wealth is selfishness and 
so cannot satisty. He next makes the experiment of moderation 
which keeps him on the path but does not enable him to reach 
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the goal. At last he makes the experiment of faith in which 
he reaches the conclusion to the whole sum of human experi- 
ence and finds the chief end of man is to know God and enjoy 
Him for ever 

i have taken these obscure books simply to show you how 
rich in truth, how practical in application all God's word is to 
the preacher who follows such a method. If in the book of 
Ecclesiastes—concerning whose place in the canon there has 
been question we find such inspiring truth, what shall we say 
of the Gospels of Jesus; what shall we say of the book of 
Acts, which is a continuance of “that former treatise of all 
the things that Jesus degan to do and to say.” What shall we 
say of the letters of Paul! The Bible is one grand symphony 
which moves majestically along from the creation of life in 
Genesis to the new Jerusalem in which is the tree of life, and 
the river of life and where the reward tor those who enter is 
the crown of life. It is the duty of the modern pulpit to sound 
every note in this wondrous message. If it does, the people 
will hear gladly. For they will hear not the word of man but 


the word of Christ, and as this word comes to them the Holy 


Spirit will lay upon them a hand of masterful authority and 


say to them in a voice which cannot be resisted, “ Follow me.” 
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ARTICLE VII 


EVOLUTION LN ANALYSIS WITH DEDUCTIONS. 
By Rev. W. A. LAMBERT, A.B. 


For half a century or more, evolution has played a promi- 
nent part in human thought. Science, philosophy and _the- 
ology have been not only influenced, but almost reconstructed 
from ‘an evolutionistic stand-point. Yet nothing is more diffi- 
cult than the discovery of an exact definition of evolution 
which can be accepted in all these fields. Spencer has formu- 
lated a definition which is quoted as typical, almost as final : 
“Evolution is anintegration of matter and concomitant dissipation 
of motion, during which the matter passes from a relatively in- 
definite incoherent homogeneity to a relatively definite coherent 
hetrogeneity ; and during which the retained motion undergoes 
a parallel transformation.” But this is a description of the 
process of evolution in a limited sphere and upon the definite 
assumption of materialism. before it can be applied to the 
evolution of thought or of civilization, it must be considerably 
modified. For a definition it contains entirely too much, giving 
a theory of evolution rather than a definition. 

But look where we may, it is easier to find theories of evo 
lution than a definition. Of these theories none is final: they 
aiso are subject toa process of evolution, which has not reached 


} 


its end—and will reach its end most probably in the annihila 
tion of the theory as such; or better, in the modification of 
the claims made for evolution as an all-sufficient hypothesis 
for the explanation of the universe in its entirety and in its 
details. 

The theory of evolution seemed simple at first; it is grow- 
ing daily more complex. From a steady progress upward it 
has come to denote a progress steadily tending upward, but 
often declining for periods, or standing apparently still. From 
a simple struggle for existence, it has come to recognize a host 


of elements, and grown exceedingly complex. And now, by 
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the discovery of the sudden mutation of species, it has been 
compelled to admit a factor of extreme uncertainty, for w hich 
the cause cannot be predetermined. This last factor forces 
upon us the conclusion that the process of evolution contains 
mysteries so far unsolved, perhaps forever unsolvable; and 
that evolution is thus an imperfect guide to the understanding 
of the universe. 

In spite of the failure of any and all theories of evolution to 
make the universe intelligible, no one is prepared to give up 
the doctrine of evolution as such. Vaguely defined it has 
been variously estimated: as a brilliant scientific induction, as 
a well established philosophic principle, as an intuitive axiom. 
It has therefore been accepted as the basis for scientific inves- 


} 


has been abundantly justified; as the 


tigation, and as_ such 


regulative principle of philosophic speculation and as the key 


to critical and historical study. In the latter fields it has met 
and is meeting opposition—a farther analysis may reveal the 
reason 


Evolution may, in a modification of Spencer's definition, be 
said to be the theory that all that exists has developed from 
the previously existing by a natural process: or, that every 
phenomenon has its suffcient natural cause or causes. Spencer 
describes this natural process as “ an integration of matter and 
concomitant dissipation of motion,” too narrowly, as was 
noticed above. He has thus avoided the term and the con- 
ception of cause, but at the same time reduced evolution to a 
pure speculation of which little practical use could be made. 
The practical value of the evolution theory to science has been 
the discovery, by its application, of natural causes In history 
and in criticism the practical use of evolution has been again 
the tracing of natural causes. Or, if the term cause does not 
satisfy, then the value of evolution to scientist, critic and his- 
torian has been to make him leok for sufficient pre-conditions, 
which made a phenomenon possible, or gave occasion for the 
occurrence of the phenomenon. The distinction may be of 
importance, yet it is not vital. The difference between suffi- 


cient cause and sufficient pre conditions is philosophical entirely, 
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and fundamentally unreal. For the sufficient pre-conditions 
must contain the cause, or the cause is supra-natural. but the 
evolutionist knows nothing of the supra-natural, and Spencer's 
definition makes evolution a natural process. If the cause 
however, in each case is supra-natural, then there is a strange 
parallelism between nature and the supra natural, in which all 
sufficient pre conditions are made causal by an unkn>wable 
supra natural. Thus evolution would be dualism. 

If evolution is the doctrine that every phenomenon has its 
sufficient natural cause or causes, then it is only a limitation of 
the general law’ of causality—and the limitation is arbitrary. 
Nothing occurs without a cause; that ts a safe principle 
whether gained by induction or deduction. We may go farther 
aad say, it is a necessary law of thought. But that cause can 
inhere only in matter, or in nature as we see it outside our. 
selves, is not a necessary law of thought, is not an intuition, 
and can hardly be said to be a valid induction. It is rather a 
deduction from the premise, that there is no supra-natural, ot 
even no supra material. For science this is a valuable premise 
Science is the study of nature and of natural causes. It deals 
with phenomena in their relation to other phenomena Che 
scientist, even if he is a spiritualist, dare not work upon any 
other assumption, than that every natural phenomenon has ‘its 
natural causes. It is an arbitrary and conscious self-limitation 
which enables the scientist thus to abstract from the conception 
of the supra-natural. Hence the advantages to science from 
the theory of evolution—of the sufficiency of natural causes 

But a theory which is of unmeasured value to science, may 
be philosophically untenable or unprovable. Science is the 
study of natural phenomena reduced to natural causes. Hence, 
as Adolf Harnack has stated: “ Science in the strict 


sense 
cannot allow the conception ‘ Revelation:’ it 1s for science 
transcendal. On the other hand faith cannot permit itself to 
be robbed of revelation.” But philosophy is a study of prin- 
ciples, which must take a wider view than science. It can ad- 
mit no such arbitrary conscious self-limitation as that of the 


scientist. The conception “ Revelation” must find its place 
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and its explanation in philosophy, although excluded from 
science. Ernst Mach illustrates the point thus: “ The correct- 
ness of the position of ‘ determinism’ or ‘ indeterminism ’ can- 
not be proved. Only a perfected or demonstrably impossible 
science could here decide. The question deals with the pre- 
suppositions which are brought to the observation of things, 
according to the degree of subjective importance we ascribe to 
the present success or failure of investigation. But during his 


investigations every thinker is of necessity theoretically de- 


terminist Now these questions unanswerable by science are 
exactly those referred. to philosoply, although during the pro- 
cess of investigation the scientist assumes them to be solved. 
The scientist does more: he assumes as solved an tmportant 
question lying beyond science, in order that by applying his 
assumed solution he may help philosophy towards a real 
solution 
+ 


How far then has science helped philosophy to accept the 
view that only natural causes exist, or that all natural causes 


are material ? We must remember the limitations of science; 


if it could prove that all history, astronomical, geological and 
human revealed absolutely nothing more than material causes, 
it would still pass on to philosophy the question of the source 
of causality. Science deals only with phenomena in time; 
philosophy must seek after the beginning of time. But, within 
its own limits, what has science proved as to the absolute 
absence of the supra-natural, which would make its doctrine of 
evolution acceptable to philosophy ? Science has not proved 
its doctrine in its own field; much of its proof is fallacious, 
and much ts purely speculative. 


Scientific proof must be tested at critical points: The critical 


point of ¢ jtionistic proof is the evolution of man. Here 
the data are lamentably scant. The geologic evidence is fur- 


nished by a few scattered skulls. The historic evidence as 
given by a history of civilization, says little or nothing in favor 
of evolution The earliest men of whom we have evidence 
were civilized, as we are daily learning from the excavations. 


The primitive man of the evolutionist is still living; and all 
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the gradations from primitive man to the most civilized are co- 
existent. The gradation is a gradation of classification, so far 
as the evidence goes, not of evolution. But even the origin of 
man is not as simple as it can be made to appear. That the 
development from ape to man was gradual is no longer received 
as atrue theory. That theory was thinkable; it permitted us 
to conceive of a generation changing unnoticeably. Difficul- 
ties enough remained, however. But now the sport-theory, or 
the mutation theory has pushed to the front—and leaves us 
with conditions almost unthinkable. Instead of having de- 
ve vped gradually, man was born suddenly—the miscarriage of 
an ape. He came into a world of struggle for existence as a 
freak of nature; wilder, fiercer, perhaps stronger than his fel- 
lows, but none the less a freak. Are freaks indulged in animal 
families? Are freaks born in pairs, capable of reproducing 
freaks ? How were these freaks of nature protected until they 
had sufficiently multiplied to defend themselves, and to subdue 


their fellows? How did 


it happen that there was only one or 
one pair of such freaks, or that all such “ miscarriages” re- 
sembled each other so much as to become one human race ? 
But questions enough, to show that the theory of the evolution 
of man from the beast is not very simple, nor very clear. 

Let us turn to another side of the question. Science has to 
do only with phenomena, and can therefore rest satisfied with 
the theory that everything which exists has its sufficient natural 
or material causes, and that no other causes exist. But philos- 
ophy must look farther, and I mistake much if it will not be 
struck by the fact that science must consider all existing phe- 
nomena as the end of an evolution-process. Still more strik- 
ing is the fact that these evolution-processes are so largely in- 
variable; so invariable that science would be most thoroughly 
startled if the offspring of an ape should be a man, or even in 
generations develop into aman. With the appearance of man, 
evolution has undergone a strange alteration; it is no longer 
physical, except in a very imperceptible degree, but has become 
mental and social. Of the surviving inherited primitive organs 


in man’s physical nature none seem to have been lost in all 
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these thousands of years. Nor has the mental and moral char- 
acter of man essentially changed since the dawn of civilization 
Evolution has therefore undergone a radical change since man 
has been born on earth. But a principle which thus changes 
its application with time, while a convenient help to science, 
can hardly be received as a universal philosophic principle. 

Even in science the principle of a continuous evolution by 
natural causes is not universally satisfactory. At critical points 
the determining cause cannot be found. The hypothesis is 
therefore useful in discovering natural causes, but not valid for 
excluding supra-natural causes, or for determining the charac- 
ter of the unknown elements in the pre-conditions. 

So much for the causal side of evolution. Another side is 
hinted at in the statement above, that existing phenomena are 
ends of development, and that some stages of development, at 
least, are invariable. The existing species are permanent ; 
evolution has therefore Come to an end, as in man, or at least 
changed the form of its manifestation. Now that which rests 
in an end is not simple cause. Causality alone could continue 
indefinitely without reaching an_ end. Matter passing 
“from a relatively indefinite incoherent heterogeneity to a re- 
latively definite coherent heterogeneity ” has no limit set to 
its progress. The description is indeed limited, because it is a 
description of a scientifically limited field of observation. As 
it starts with the relatively indefinite it can end with the ‘ rela- 
tively definite,’ and this ‘ relatively definite’ can be taken to be 
the highest we know, i. e. man. But the philosophic principle 
must be extended beyond these limits and be a progress ‘from 
the absolutely indefinite to the absolutely definite. Why ‘a 
relatively definite coherent hetrogeneity’ should be one end is 
no more evident than whence the ‘ relatively indefinite incoher 
ent homogeneity ' comes at the other. 

Not only is the end absolute, as far as our evidence goes ; 
we cannot imagine a higher step in the development. The 
most optimistic evolutionist can only counsel us to improve 
our conditions ; he does not hold out for us the hope of a new 


race as much higher than man, as man is higher than the ape. 
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Nor can he make it apparent how such a race born among 
men could get a foothold on earth. The end evolution has 
reached in man is not relative, but, so far as man can see, 
absolute 

Still more: the whole process is not accidental. Evolution 
is not merely the continuous activity of natural causes; it is a 
continuous progress produced by the activity of natural causes. 
Besides causality there is included in evolution in its most gen- 
eral definition the idea of final cause. The universe has not 
only evolved: it has striven and pressed towards an evolved 
state. The causal idea is here prominent, but no less so the 
teleologic. Causality alone never produced cosmos 

Final cause again lies beyond the range of the scientist. 
The understanding of phenomena by their natural causes is his 
aim. Final cause is for him also transcendal. But without final 
cause evolution is only a limited form of causality, causality re- 
stricted to natural or material causes. With evolution minus final 
cause little could be explained; the natural or material or mechani 
cal causes never fully exhaust the ‘cause.’ Perhaps for this 
reason the term cause has been unwelcome. The evolutionist 
attempts to solve the difficulty by placing cause and final cause 
undeveloped in the original chaos, and letting them develop 
together; then by explaining all as a natural evolution, he 
misses the teleology which he has allowed. Asa scientist for 
the purposes of scientific investigation, ne may be justified; as 
a philosopher there is no justification for him. Even as a 
scientist he is compelled to use teleogic terms, as when he 
speaks of the struggle for existence, adaptation, etc. 

For the purpose of finding all the natural causes discoverable 
of a given phenomena, the scientist fixes the hypothesis, that 
natural causes alone will explain it; he even abstracts from 
those natural final causes which might be admitted without 
vitiating his hypothesis of purely natural causes. This ab- 
stract hypothesis is his theory of evolution. It has done great 
service in the discovery of facts; as a satisfactory explanation 
of existing phenomena, it is a failure ; as a philosophical prin- 


ciple of universal application it is foolishness. 
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The connection of evolution with theology is interesting. 
Theology or Christian Theism as a branch of theology or of 
theological philosophy, has the same fundamental elements as 
evolution: the universality of cause and of final cause. But 
theology admits not only mechanical, material or natural cause, 
but grants the possibility of supra-natural cause. It does not 
like evolution give us an unexplained material chaos which of 
itself develops into a beautiful cosmos. It does not give us a 
man who is theend of a material evolution, the steps of which 
are not discoverable and the manner of which is unthinkable. 
It does not reduce thought to mechanics, nor man to a ma- 
chine. At the same time it does not hide final cause in a 
chaos from which only cause appears, but grants a final cause 
in the first cause. Reducing cause and final cause to a unity 
without confounding them, it gives us the highest monism. 
Again in separating God, in whom cause and final cause are 
combined—the cause in His power, the final cause in His plan 


and purpose—from the world, it solves the problem to which 





neither science nor philosophy can reach—as to the beginning 
of natural cause, and the end and purpose of the cosmos. In 
teaching the imminence of God it explains those mysterious 
remnants of cause, those mysteries of transition apparently 
causeless, which the scientist cannot explain 

From the purely intellectual standpoint, theism explains far 
more facts and reduces fundamental principles to a more satis. 
factory unity than any other system of philosophy. Having 
this solution, it is strange indeed that theologians have been 
led te see in a scientific hypothesis raised to the dignity of a 
philosophic principle without proof or warrant, something 
higher, more satisfactory, more philosophical, or even more 
theologically safe than the principles of theology itself. Strange 
indeed that an abstract scientific hypothesis should have shaken 
theology, as well as history and philosophy, to its foundations ; 


and that hypothesis, an arbitrary limitation of the law of 


causality ! 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


THE PROTESTANT AND THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CONCEP- 
TION OF WHAT IS FUNDAMENTAL TO CHRISTIANITY. 
By J. B. REMENSNYDER, D.D., LL.D. 

The discussion respecting Christianity, which has been so 
active in recent times, has assumed a variety of phases. One 
view-point after another has been taken, from which to conduct 
the attack or defense. For a time Bauer and his school held 
the field with the mythical theory, which discredited the authen- 
ticity of the gospels. Then the contest changed to the sphere 
and nature of Inspiration. The Higher Criticism shifted the 
ground to the origin, composition, date, etc., of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

All these related to the form. The latest aspects of the con- 
flict touch the very substance of Christianity. Such volumes 
as Weiss’ “ Religion of the New Testament,” C. Cuthbert Hall’s 
“ Universal Elements of the Christian Religion” and Fairbairn’s 
“Lectures on the Religion of Jesus Christ,” show that the 
question at issue now is no more one of secondary but of pri 
mary import. It is the very foundations about which the battle 


rages. 


Harnack led this movement by his epochal work: “ The 


Essence of Christianity.” To this Loisy, from the 
standpoint, replied in his: * The Gospel and the Chur 

Since then, the present form of the critical qu 
“What is fundamental to Christianity ? What constitutes its 
vital principle ? What must be held to hold to it at all?” it be- 
comes a matter of supreme interest to hear the answer which 
these two great theologians, one the foremost representative of 
Protestantism, the other of Catholicism, give 

In other words, What do we learn from them to be the Protestants 
as contrasted with the Roman Catholic conception of what ts 
fundamental to the Christian Religion ? 

Harnack’s answer to the question: What is Christianity ? 
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is; “ Jesus Christ, and the gospel he preached.” What is this 


gospel? for with Harnack that is more than Christ's person- 


ality. The gospel is the proclamation of the coming of the 
kingdom of God, not as outward or visible, but as an inner 
life. The characteristic of that kingdom is righteousness and 
love. 


And specifically, what Jesus reveals to men is the knowledge 


of God as the Father. Faith in this loving Fatherhood dis- 


tinguishes one as a Christian. This was Christ's original mes- 
sage. Harnack admits that it was upon belief in the resurrec- 


tion as a veritable fact that Christianity took its rise. But he 
distinguishes between the Easter faith and the Easter message ; 
that is, between the historic fact, and the faith built upon it. 
The latter is undoubted, the former questionable. 

«Whatever may have happened at the grave, and in the 
matter of the appearances, one thing is certain, this grave was 
the birthplace of the indestructible belief that death is van- 
quished: that there is a life eternal. It is useless to cite 
Plato: it is useless to point to the Persian religion, and the 
ideas of the literature of later Judaism. All that would have 
perished and has perished: but the certainty of the resurrec- 
tion and of a life eternal, which is bound up with the grave in 
Joseph's garden, has not perished,’and on the conviction that 
Jesus lives we still build those hopes of citizenship in the 
eterna! city, which make earthly life worth living and tolerable. 
‘He delivered them who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage,’ as the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews confesses. "* 

Harnack has no sympathy with the thesis of Baur and the 
Tiibingen School of divergence between Peter and Paul, and 
that the powerful original mind of the latter formulated a new 
gospel. But he holds that Paul’s claim that he had the mind 
of Christ was true, and that he continued to teach in the true 
spirit of the Master. To Paul he ascribes such an exposition 
and development of Christ's teaching as constituted Christianity 


a new religion in distinction from Judaism—the gospel as con- 


*The Essence of Christianity, p. 162. 
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trasted with the law. And Paul also sounded clearly that ote 
of universality which was bound up in the gospel, but which 
Christ had only intimated. The gospel was not hereby 
changed, but was launched rightly upon its great career-—-faced 
toward its future course of conquest. 

About the beginning of the third century, Harnack asserts 
that Christianity underwent a radical change. This was owing 
to two causes. First, Hellenism. The ingress of Grecian and 
Gnostic thoughts introduced speculative ideas into the Gospel. 
It became an intermixture of Christian faith and Pagan phil- 
osophy. It was cast in the forms of a metaphysical theology 
foreign to the simplicity of the Gospel. It became a complex 


doctrinal system. Second, it assumed the form of Catholicism 


The invisible kingdom became an outward organization. The 
universal priesthood of believers was lost .» the establishment 
of .a priestly caste. The faith to be lived became a faith to be 


believed. Life was transmuted into dectrine. The religion of 
the soul became a recitation of prayers, {.rmulas and external 
acts. Ritualism usurped the place of genuine heart renewal. 
Salvation was no longer conditioned by faith, but was purchased 
by good works. The Church instead of being a gentle shep- 
herdess to lead to Christ, became an institution, modeled after 
the Roman empire, with all the paraphernalia of imperial force. 
It dominated the minds and enslaved the consciences of men, 
obscuring both the liberty and simplicity of the gospel. It 
was churchism instead of Christianity. Christ said: “ My king- 
dom is not of this world,” but Rome made it the earthiest of 
earthy kingdoms 

Then came the Reformation, what effect had this ? 

It protested against the whole hierarchical system as a per’ 
version of Christianity and demanded its overthrow. It as- 
serted absolute liberty of conscience from all ecclesiastical 
tyranny. It proclaimed the supreme authority of the Scrip- 
tures as over against Popes and Church councils. It restored 
the primitive simplicity of public worship. As to the question 
who was to decide as to the true meaning and teaching of the 


gospel, since there was no infailible church tribunal, Luther 
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thought that so clear and simple was the word of God upon 
all truths fundamental to salvation, that its interpretation could 
be safely left to the individual Christian judgment, illuminated 
by the Holy Spirit who was promised the disciples “ to guide 
them into all truth.” 

The Reformation thus practically republished and restored 
the gospel in its primitive purity, as preached by Jesus, and 
unfolded by Paul. What then does Harnack, from all these 
researches, give as the answer to his question: What is Chris- 
tianity ? His reply is: “It is not a church. It is not an hier- 
archial system. It is not a body of doctrines to be received. 
It is not an artistic scheme of worship. It is not an acknowl- 
edgment of the personal glory or divinity ot Christ. But it is 
the message of Christ proclaiming the coming of the spiritnal 
kingdom of God, which consists in the knowledge of the love 
of the Father, and of the immeasurable vaiue of the soul; and 
through faith in, and obedience to this message, the universal 
prevalence of righteousness, brotherhood and love. 

As prominent on the Catholic side as Harnack on the 
Protestant i$ the Abbe’ Loisy. He is one of the most advanced 
thinkers of the liberal school in the Catholic church. He 
accepts some of the boldest maxims, and what some would 
consider some of the most destructive results of the Higher 
Criticism. On account of his fearless utterances in this respect, 
his work on “The Gospel and the Church,” was _ placed 
on the “Index Purgatorius,” on its appearance in 1903. 
Nevertheless Loisy is heart and soul a Catholic. He is intelli- 
gently and conscientiously convinced of the generic truth of 
the great principles for which the Catholic system stands, and 
in this volume proves himself one of its very ablest defenders. 
The specific aim of the work is to answer Harnack’s chiet 
volume: “ What is Christianity ?” And he subjects the great 
Protestant theologian te a most trenchant and powerful critique. 

Loisy first challenges Harnack’s definition of the Aingdom of 
God. The evangelists tell us that “ Christ came preaching the 
kingdom of God.” Hence if we can find what he compre- 
hended in this great theme, we will have an important key to 
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the answer of the question, “ in what lies the essence of Christi- 
anity.” To the definition we have seen Harnack give, viz., 
that this kingdom was spiritual and invisible, one “ within 
you,” essentially that of righteousness, Loisy replies that this 
is a wholly one-sided conception; that what Christ preached 
was not a merely inner or individual renewal, but a “ 4ingdom.” 
He proclaimed indeed the necessity of repentance, of a moral 
renovation, of the remission of sins, but all dependent upon, 
and in view of the kingdom. This kingdom was at hand. 
The judgment of God was impending over the world. The 
last times were at the door. And Christ’s mission was to an- 
nounce the speedy establishment of this kingdom, which is 
not only to be ushered in by him, but also finds its completion 
in the future judgment, and in his Second Advent. “The idea 
of the celestial kingdom is then nothing but a great hope, and 
it is in this hope or nowhere that the true historian should set 
the essence of the gospel, as no other idea holds so large and 
permanent a place in the teaching of Jesus.” * 

Loisy therefore objects to Harnack’s presentation of the 
vital note of Christ’s teaching that it makes the kingdom of 
God purely personal and present, whereas it had the universal 
elements of a kingdom, which had for its aim indeed, the sal- 
vation of individuals, but through its regular constitutive 
agencies; and he charges that Harnack quite overlooks the 
fact that this kingdom was on the way as a kingdom, and 
hence was not only present but future, stretching from the day 
of its inauguration to tlhe great future day of its full revelation 
in the coming of the Son of Man, clothed with the sceptre of 
its kingship in glory and power. The kingdom is actually the 
everlasting happiness. Its root is within; it lies like a pre- 
cious seed in the soul of each believer; but in this state it is 
hidden, rudimentary, imperfect, and awaits its perfection in 
the future. 

Loisy next questions the position of Harnack relative to the 
Person of Christ. He asserts that in Harnack’s “ What is 
Christianity,” Jesus is only the revealer of the Father, that he 


* The Gospel and the Church, p. 79. 
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merely assumed the title of Messiah because by the aid of that 
Jewish expectation He could gain general hearing, and that 
Jesus in the specific conception as “the Son of God does not 
belong to the Gospel.” That idea was put into it by the early 
Christians. Harnack indeed considers Christ to have had a 
unique knowledge of the Father, and a special mission to make 
Him known as He never had been. In this sense He was a 
Son, but not in the sense of a Divine Person. 

In answer to this Loisy adduces Peter’s confession: “ Thou 
art the Christ the Son of the living God,” and Christ’s approval 
of it, and also his affirmative reply to the adjuration of the 
High Priest, and the question of the priests: “ Art thou, then, 
the Son of God?” And he says that Jesus affirmed Himself 
to be the Son of God just to the same extent that He assumed 
the title of the Messiah. Hence he considers Harnack’s theory 
a wholly artificial and superficial explanation of the Divine 
Sonship of Jesus. There is absolutely no evidence of a dis- 
tinction in His consciousness between Himself as the Messiah 
and as the Son of God. This latter title belongs to Jesus not 
because of His inner disposition and His religious experiences, 
but because of His providential function as the sole maker of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. “ He is the Son, par excellence, not 
because He has learnt to know the goodness of the Father 
and revealed it, but because He alone is the vicar of God 
for the Kingdom of Heaven.” * To hold that “ he who holds 
Jesus tor the Son of God adds something to the gospel,” as 
Harnack declares, is a conception of the kingdom of God de- 
fined entirely without the Christ, and not to put forward a para- 
dox, but simply to show an entire misconception of Christ's 
teaching. “It is his own religion, not that of the gospel, which 
Herr Harnack expounds and defends, when he announces that 
“ God and the soul, the soul and its God, are the whole contents 
of the Gospel.” 

Loisy then considers Harnack’'s position on the Church 
which the great German had thus, defined: ‘The society de- 
vised by Christ was something invisible and heavenly, because 


* The Gospel and the Church, p. 106. 
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it concerned the inner life of man. Evangelical Christianity 
was as a soul without a body. Hence, once this inner sphere is 
left, there is no progress that does not bring losses and reverses. 
The Roman Church substituted itself for the Roman empire, 
which in reality survived in her. The Popes reign as did Trajan 
or Marcus Aurelius. Peter and Paul take the place of Romulus 
and Remus; Arch-bishops and bishops replace proconsuls ; 
instead of legions come troops of priests and monks.” * To 
this scathing arraignment Loisy replies that Christ not only 
proclaimed His divine message, but arranged in an orderly way 
for its propogation. He did not gather about him an infallible 
society, a sect of disorganized individual units, but established 
a veritable kingdom, a Church, whose organization was already 
sufficiently outlined in the New Testament. While He lived 
He was its visible head, and when He ascended He remained 
its invisible head. Its government He bequeathed to the 
apt ystles, with Peter at the head of the Apostolic College, and 
these ordained their successors in the clerical office, to whom 
were committed the keys of the kingdom for the preaching of 
the Word and the administration of the sacraments. He in- 
vested it, too, with authority, for how, asks Loisy, can any 
kingdom exist without authority ? 

This was the germinal character of the organization. But 
it was a living kingdom, and as such had within itself the prin- 
ciple of growth and adaptedness to the ever changing circum- 
stances, antagonisms and demands of history. The Church, 
he says, from this simple origin, by degrees became what it has 


become and what it had to be to save the gospel by saving it- 


selt. “ Thus to reproach the Cathohe Church for the develop 
ment of her constitution is to reproach her for having chosen 
to live, when this life was indispensable tor the preservation of 
the gospel itself. There is no institution on the earth whose 
status may not be questioned if the principle is established 
that nothing may exist except in its original form. Such a prin- 
ciple is contrary to the law of life, which is movement and a con- 


tinual effort of adaptation to conditions always new and per- 


* What is Christianity ? p. 113 
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petually changing.” * This strong answer of Loisy appears 
the more forcible when at this point he stops to call attention 
to the inconsistency of in one breath condemning the Romish 
Church as a fixed, rigid Procrustean system, impervious to 
change, and then the next moment ascribing to it a unique 
faculty for adapting itself to the course of history, remaining al- 
ways the ancient Church and yet always new, 

But we may reply to Loisy that his point of view was not 
hidden to Luther and the Reformers. They did not hold that 
the organization of the Church should be restored to, and con- 
tinued in the same inflexible New Testament form. But they 
contended that the hierarchy of the Middle Ages was not a 
legitimate development of the germinal form of the gospel 
period. That in fact it was a mal-formation, inconsistent with 
the Scriptural root. And in the Lutheran Church particularly 
the principle was asserted of the absolute freedom of Church 
organization to adapt itself to diverse national peculiarities 
and to changing historical environment, so that one age and 
country may have one polity, and another age and country 
a diverse polity, without impairing true Church unity. 

Finally, Loisy pursues the same line of argumentation with 
respect to Christian dogma. He contends that Harnack’s con- 
tention that the gospel underwent an essential change through 
the fusions and interpenetrations of Greek philosophic ideas is 
untenable. For even where such ideas entered, as in the concep- 
tion of the Incarnation in the first chapter of John, the idea 
of the Word comes as much from the Bible as from Philo, 
and is then so connected with Christ as to receive an original 
significance and to be turned from cosmology to revelation. 

Loisy holds in common with the historic Church the 
necessity of dogma, and that the Church has ever regarded 
dogma as the expression and rampart of the faith. Here Har- 
nack agrees with him, but finds but one dogma in the gospel, 
viz, faith in the love of God the Father. Loisy sharply ridi- 
cules this meagre basis of doctrine to account for the world 
compelling power of Christianity and the vast fabric of its in- 


* The Gospel and the Church, p. 166. 
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fluence. He holds that this wholly repudiates the writings and 
work of Paul in whom were found the lineaments of Chris- 
tology, and who, penetrated with the mind of Christ, set the 
Church on the slope of historical development. And he de- 
clares the thesis of Harnack to be fatal to theology. The 
identity of the gospel does not consist in its exact coincidence 
with the embryonic forms of New Testament statement, 
and with the simple, wonderful faith of the sub-apostolic age. 
The identity of the gospel is no more secured by refusing to 
it a logical development under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
than the identity of a man is secured by making him return to 
his cradle. 

Such is a brief outline of this battle royal between these 
theological giants, standing respectively for Protestantism 
and Romanism. We may ask, what have they decided, and 
what, between their opposing ideas, is left, of the “ Essence of 
Christianity"? In some respects, the Catholic liberal appears 
to have the advantage over his Protestant antagonist in this 
great duel of ideas. 

Dr. Dorner, in his history of Protestant Theology, af- 


firms the twin pillars of Protestantism to be, Justification by 





Faith—the material principle—and the supreme authority of 
the Holy Scriptures—the formal principle. Had Harnack 
taken his stand unwaveringly upon these, he would have stood 
forth as a truer exponent of his co-religionists, and he would 
have had a determinative rule enabling him to define more 
correctly the Essence of Christianity. But too lightly estimat- 
ing these, he not only exposes himself to attack, but also 
divests Christianity of that which has ever been considered by 
historic christendom as vital to its distinctive character, con- 
stituting it the religion of redemption. 

The Catholic Loisy, on the other hand, is saved from the 
negative tendencies of his critical views by his reverence for 
the authority of the Church. And his recognition of the of- 
ficial Sonship of Christ, and of an historic form and body of 
Christian doctrine, brings him in closer touch with orthodox 
Christianity. 
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But perhaps from no two volumes can the theological reader 
get a more illuminative and helpful view as to the present out- 
look of Christianity, than from these penetrating treatises of 
these eniment Christian thinkers of the Higher Critical School. 

Above all, they show that the centre of the critical battle 
has veered from the form to the content of Christianity, and 
that the struggle now concerns the very heart and life of the 


religion of Jesus. 
“ih + - - 
ARTICLE IX, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GENERAL SYNOD LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
By Rev. C. E. SPARKs. 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE LUTHERANS IN AMERICA. 

To the student of American History there are few subjects 
of more interest and profit than the consideration of the re- 
ligious situation. In the religious situation a most prominent 
place is occupied by the General Synod Lutheran Church, 
A study of the development of this body will give an admir- 
able understanding of the trend of religious thought in America 
and the effect of European affairs upon the ecclesiastical con- 
ditions of this continent. The General Synod having avoided 
the extremes of narrow exclusiveness on one hand and liberal 
rationalism on the other stands in a position to represent the 
best religious thought of this country. It has remained firm 
on all the fundamental principles of Christianity and stands for 
historic Lutheranism 

The General Synod was not organized until 1820, yet to 
understand its development it is necessary to take a brief sur- 
vey of the events that precede and lead up to this important 
date. With this end in view let there first be noted the- vari- 
ous Lutheran settlements that were made in America during 
the colonial period. 

Shortly after the first settlements were made within the 


limits of the original thirteen colonies Lutherans began to find 
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their way to America. The same causes that brought other 
settlers to America brought the Lutherans. There were some 
Lutherans among those who came for purely commercial pur- 
poses. Others came to seek religious freedom. Some came 
to found colonies for the homeland. Stiil others came to find 
homes for themselves and families 

Lutheran settlements may be grouped into three principal 
centers, along the Hudson, along the Delaware, and in th 
Caroliris. It is from these three centers that come the first 
developments of organization and growth 

The first Lutheran settlement in America of which there is 
any record was among the Dutch settlers at New Amsterdam. 
There were many Lutherans in Holland and at least as early 
as 1624 there were Lutherans among the settlers at the mouth 
of the Hudson. In 1649 they were sufficiently numerous to 
organize a congregation Che Lutherans pushed up the Hud- 
son along with the other Dutch settlers and in 1656 a congre- 
gation was organized at Albany. In 1708 another was organ- 
ized at Newberg. Pushing up the valley of the Mohawk a 
congregation was established at Schoharie in (712 

The settlements along the Delaware were first begun by the 
Swedes. In 1637 a settlement was effected at Wilmington and 
a congregation was immediately organized. From this other 
congregations gradually grew. Most of these were later ab- 
sorbed by the Episcopalian Church atter this territory came 
under the control of England. The next Lutheran settlement 
along the Delaware was effected by immigrants trom Germany 
who settled at Germantown in 1685 and organized a congre- 


gation. The next was at German Valley, New Jersey, in 17 


707. 
These also, as the name would suggest, came from Germany. 
This was followed by a settlement and congregation at Tulpen- 
hocken on the Susquehanna in Pennsylvania in the year 1723 
This was effected by a portion of the Schoharie colony in New 
York. 

The congregations of the Carolina group were more scat- 


tered than were those of the other two groups. The first 


settlement was at New Berne, North Carolina in 1710. These 
came from the Palatinate in Germany because of the persecu- 
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tion directed against the Lutherans in this state. In 1732 
Swiss Lutherans settled at Purrysburg, South Carolina but no 
congregation was organized. - The most important settlement 
in this group was at Ebenezer, Georgia. This settlement was 
made by persecuted Salsbergers, who came to Savannah in 
1734 and almost immediately moved up the river to Ebenezer, 
and organized a congregation 

Besides these three groups there were a few scattered settle- 
ments that contained Lutherans. The most important of these 
was at Spottsylvania, Virginia, where a congregation was 
organized in 1717. There was also a settlement of Lutherans 
at Waldboro, Maine, but it never developed into a congregation. 

Ihe history of the early struggle s of these Lutheran settle- 
ments is highly interesting and even romantic, but has little 
bearing on the development of the General Synod. It will 
then be passed over in order to come to events of more signifi- 
cance The seed that finally developed into the General 
Synod was sown by Henry Melchoir, Muhlenberg, who came to 
America from Halle, Germany. Muhlenberg can be truly said 
to be the father of the Lutheran Churchin America. Muhlen- 
burg, if anything, was an organizer. Soon alter his arrival in 
America his work began to bear fruit. He came first to Penn- 
sylvania, by way of the Carolinas, but his influence was telt ° 
wherever there were Lutherans. At once he recognized the 
impossibility of doing anything without organization. Im- 
mediately he set about the task 

He arrived in 1742 and by 1748 he effected the organization 
of the first Lutheran synod in America, the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. This was accomplished only after overcoming 
innumerable difficulties. Among these were individual jeal- 
ousies both of congregations and pastors and the unfriendly 
attitude toward the movement ot the authorities in Halle. 
For nearly forty years the Ministerium of Pennsylvania re- 
mained the only Lutheran synodical organization in America. 
Its beginning was indeed small, consisting at the first meeting 
at Philadelphia of six ministers and twenty-four lay delegates. 
However, it soon began to grow both in numbers and in in- 


fluence. 
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It was not until after the Revolutionary War that a second 
synodical organization was effected. In 1786 the Ministerium 
of New York, which for some time had been contemplated, be- 
came, through the efforts of Dr. Kunze, a reality. Some of the 
same difficulties were experienced in this organization, as in 
the case of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. At least eight 
pastors with their congregations who should have been mem- 
bers refused to unite. For years the Ministerium of New York 
consisted of thirteen pastors. 

rhe influence of the organizing spirit began to be felt in the 
South and in 1803 the North Carolina Synod was organized. 
[his synod, however, did not contain all the southern pastors, 
as some of them belonged to the Ministerium of New York, 

Fifteen years later, 1818, the Joint Synod of Ohio was 
organized. This is the oldest independent synod in America. 
Several times in its history it has allied itself with some gen- 
eral body but it has always returned to its independent position. 

PERIOD I, THE GENERAL ORGANIZATION. 1820-1830 

The spirit of synodical organization had now become quite 
strong and the time was ripe for a general organization. That 
such an organization was sadly needed had become apparent 
to all the leading men of the Lutheran Church. It is not 
strange then that efforts were made to bring it about. 

Let some of the distinct causes and needs that led to such 
an organization be first noted. There were four independent 
synods three of which were comparatively weak. The Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania alone possessed any amount of strength. 
In addition to the independent synods there were a large num- 
ber of independent congregations. With such a condition 
existing progressive work along any line was well nigh impos- 
sible. The only Lutheran institution of learning was Hart- 
wick Seminary, located in an out of the way place in New 
York. Lutheran ministers as well as laymen were being edu- 
cated in the institutions of other denominations. Organized 
missionary work either home or foreign was next to impos- 
sible. All kinds of benevolent operations were difficult. Dif- 
ferent practices and polity among the different synods led to 
innumerable controversies and entanglements. All of these 
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things led the men of best judgment to see the necessity of a 
closer bond of union between the different parts of the Luth- 
eran Church in America. The three hundredth anniversary of 
the Reformation, which was celebrated in 1817, aroused a re- 
newed Lutheran patriotism which finally crystalized into 
definite action 

The first effort at union originated in the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania In 1818 a resolution was passed that, “ in its 
judgment, it would be well if the different Evangelical Lutheran 
synods in the United States were to stand, in some way or other, 
in true union with one another The officers of the synod were 
then appointed to correspond with the then existing synods of 
New York and North Carolina on this subject. Both New 
York and North Carolina received the plan tavorably although 
New York rejected the detailed plan for union which was _ pro- 


posed by Pennsylvania The Joint Synod of Ohio, which was 
organized this same year, rejected the proposition because it 
feared that it would result in the overthrow of the German 
language and a loss of congregational independence. Penn- 


sylvania and North Carolina, however, continued to press the 
plan which finally culminated in the Hagerstown convention, 

[he convention which brought about the organization of 
the General Synod met at Hagerstown, Maryland, October 22, 
1820., In numbers the convention was small In it were 
represented four synods, Pennsylvania, New York, North Caro- 
lina and Maryland. The Maryland Synod had just been 
organized this same year. There were eleven clerical and 
four lay delegates. Of these fifteen delegates Pennsylvania 
had eight, which of course had the controlling influence. This 
convention organized the General Synod and adopted a consti- 
tution, The first meeting of the General Synod occurred the 
next year, October 21-23, at Frederick, Maryland 

The Ministerium of New York although it had participated 
in the organization did not send delegates to the General 
Synod until 1837. Consequently at the first meeting at Fred- 
erick, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Maryland were the 


only synods represented. There were but ten delegates. 


The Ministerium of Pennsylvania now pursued a most extra- 
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ordinary course by its action at this time were sown the 
seeds of future controversies and divisions in the Lutheran 
Church. When the General Synod was started a large number 
of the congregations, especially those in the country districts, 
began to oppose the movement. They feared it would inter- 
fere with congregational independence. It was also feared 
that it would spoil the plan for a union theological seminary 
between the Lutherans and Reformed that had been projected. 
Many of those who had been the leaders in the movement for 
the organization of the General Synod now yielded to this 
sentiment and the Ministerium of Pennsylvania abandoned the 
organization which it had brought into existence. This action 
affected more than Pennsylvania. The Joint Synod of Ohio 
had elected delegates to the General Synod, which was to meet 
in 1823, but when they heard of the action of Pennsylvania 
they remained away. Of the four synods that had participated 
in the organization of the General Synod only the compara- 
tively weak synods of North Carolina and Maryland remained. 
Pennsylvania which had been the leading spirit in the organi- 
zation now left the movement to its fate. In this same year 
the West Pennsylvania Synod broke away from the Ministerium 
and joined the General Synod. From 1823 to 1831 the Gen- 
eral Synod consisted of the small synods of North Carolina, 
Maryland, and West Pennsylvania 

With the organization of the Joint Synod of Ohio in 1818, 
a movement was started which was to have an important bear- 
ing on the development of the General Synod. Heretofore 
the organization of synods had been the bringing together of 
independent congregations This, however, was a movement 
for the dividing of the larger synods. The Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania had grown until it covered a large amount of 
territory and was rather unwieldy for the purpose of adminis- 
tration. The Ohio Conference which became the joint Synod 
of Ohio, was the first to break away. Other Conferences began 
to think of separate synodical organization. The Virginia 
Conference, which became the Maryland Synod, followed the 
example of Ohio in 1820, and participated in the organization 


of the General Synod. This synod at first went by the name 
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of the Maryland and Virginia Synod. In the same year a 
portion of the North Carolina Synod broke away and organ- 
ized the Tennessee Synod which remained independent until 
it became a part of the United Synod South. This was fol- 
lowed the next year, 1824, by the withdrawal of another part 
of the North Carolina Synod to form the South Carolina Synod. 
This Synod remained independent until 1835 when it joined 
the General Synod. In 1829 the Virginia Synod separated 
from the Maryland Synod. This movement for the division 
of the larger synods resulted in 1830 in the organization of the 
Hartwick Synod from a part of the Ministerium of New York 
and the following year it united with the General Synod. 

During the first ten years of its existence the growth of the 
General Synod had been exceedingly slow. In fact its con- 
tinuation seemed extremely doubtful in the eyes of many. 
Until the Hartwick Synod united with it in 1831 it consisted 
of the three synods of North Carolina, Maryland and West 
Pennsylvania. In 1834 out of the 60971 communicant mem- 
bers of Lutheran churches in the United States only 20249 
were in the General Synod. This condition of affairs was the 
result of the inconsistent action of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. The movement, however, had been started which 
was to bring about a different state of affairs during the next 
fifteen years. The spirit for the organization of new synods 
was strong and the movement well under way. The Hartwick 
Synod had set the example by uniting with the General Synod. 
This was soon followed by similar action on the part of other 
independent synods 

The year 1826 was an important one for the General Synod. 
It witnessed the founding of the Theological Seminary of the 
General Synod at Gettysburg, through the efforts of Dr. S. 5S. 
Schmucker. The Lutheran Church could now train its own 
ministers. 

PERIOD Il. GROWTH AND EXTENSION. 1830-1845. 


With the addition of the Hartwick Synod the General Synod 


entered upon a new period of development characterized by 


both internal and external growth. It now became evident 
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that the General Synod was to be the point about which the 
Lutheran Church in America was to crystalize. 

The internal growth was especially significant. The origi- 
nal synods had been gradually becoming stronger until] now 
they were ready to begin aggressive work. Definite home 
mission work was begun which helped to extend the bounds 
of the original synods and facilitated the organization of new 
synods. In 1832 the needs of the Theological Seminary led 
to the founding of Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania. All this gave new life to the internal growth of the 
General Synod. 

Of scarcely less importance was the external growth. Inde 
pendent synods began to consider the advisability of unitin 
with the General Synod. Some went no further than to con- 
sider the question but some did unite. The first to follow the 
example of the Hartwick Synod was the South Carolina Synod 
which united in 1835. In 1837 the spirit of union found such 
a foothold in the Ministerium of New York that it again cast 
its lot with the organization which it had helped to bring into 
existence, 

The Frankean Synod which was organized in 1837 was the 
result of the spirit of organization of new synods combin 
with the spirit of revivalism and liberalism which now began 
to make its appearance. It remained independent until 1864 
when its union with the General Synod resulted in the renewal 
of some bitter controversies. 

In 1836 the East Ohio Synod, dissatisfied with the conserva- 
tism of the Joint Synod of Ohio, broke away from it and in 
1840 united with the General Synod. his synod was fol- 
lowed at later periods by the Miami Synod, 1844, and the 
Wittenberg Synod in 1847. These movements were the result 
of energetic home missionary effortsao a large extent 

The same revolt a 


inst 


ainst conservatism ied to the organization 


of the East Pennsylvania and Allegheny Synods in 1842, which 
came into the General Synod and occupied practically the same 
territory as the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. In like manner 


the Southwest Virginia Synod broke away from the Maryland 
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Synod and became one of the district synods of the General 
Synod , 

In 1845 portions of several synods west of the Allegheny 
mountains, especially portions of the West Pennsylvania and 
Ohio synods, organized the Pittsburg Synod. It did not unite 
with the General Synod until a later period. 

This period was remarkable for the advance in education as 
well as numerical growth. Hartwick Seminary and especially 
the Seminary and College at Gettysburg had been growing in 
strength and efficiency. The year 1845 witnessed the found 
ing of Wittenburg College at Springfield, Ohio. This institu- 
tion did much to develop and aid in the growth of the district 
synods located within the bounds of this state 

The result of the fifteen years growth, between 1830 and 
and 1845, contained much to bring satisfaction to the members 
of the General Synod . 

The experimental stage in which the General Synod found 
itself during the first ten years of its existence was _ passed. 
The General Synod was now the recognized head of the Luth- 
eran Church in America in spite of the fact that several inde- 
pendent synods as yet refused to unite with it. It had grown 
from three weak district synods to the rumber of twelve. In 
1840 the communicant membership of the Lutheran Church 
in America was 120,000 of which the larger portion was in 
the General Synod by 1845. The Ministerium of Pennsy]- 
vania had not yet returned to the General Synod, but aside 
from this body only the comparatively weak synods of Ten- 
nessee, rankean, Pittsburg, and the Joint Synod of Ohio, re- 
mained out. The outlook for the General Synod was indeed 
most bricht 

[There had been, however, a current of controversy that by 
1845 began to be quite apparent. During the next fifteen 
years these controversies gained in force until they resulted in 
serious divisions in the General Synod. This division was the 
most serious occurrence in the history of the General Synod 
and of the Lutheran Church in America. As has already 
been noted, the seeds of this division were sown in former years 


by the action of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Had Penn- 
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sylvania remained true to the child, of which it was the legiti- 
mate parent, the influences that gained headway could have 
been counteracted before they resulted so seriously. 
PERIOD Ill. CONTROVERSIES. 1845-1860 

The controversies of this period were influenced largely by 
the trend of religious thought in Germany. The Lutheran 
Church in America looked to Germany as the leader in religi- 
ous thought. The rise of German rationalism had two totally 
opposite effects in America. One was to foster latitudinarian- 
ism and the other was to drive a portion of the church to the 
extreme ot conservatism. In the controversies that followed, 
those who held the middle ground, which was the true Luth- 
eran position, were swept for the time being into one camp o1 
the other 

The large immigration that now set in from Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries played a prominent part in these 
controversies as well as in the growth of the Lutheran Church 
These immigrants being almost entirely Lutheran naturally 
brought both their church and their religious thought of their 
native land in America. This period is characterized by the 
organization of a large number of independent synods repre- 
senting both nationalities and peculiarities of religious thought. 

A party of German immigrants, who revolted against the 
growing rationalism of Germany, settled near Buffalo, New 
York Chey organized the Buffalo Synod and at once became 
representative s of extreme conservatism 

In 1846 were organized among the Norwegians of America, 
what are known as the Hauge’s and Eilsen’s Synods. These 
were pietistic and somewhat revivalistic bodies and were in- 
fluenced by the teachings of the great Norwegian reformer 
Hauge. Although these bodies were in no way connected 
with the General Synod yet their influence helped to widen 
the breach between the liberal and conservative elements 

In 1839 Walther and a party of Germans settled near St. 
Louis and became the nucleus of the Missouri Synod. This 
body swung to the last extreme of conservatism getting as far 
away from the true Lutheran position on that side as the 


liberals did on the other. Ever since its organization the Mis- 
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souri Synod has been one of the most prolific sources of con- 
troversy and division among the Lutherans of America. Con- 
sequently the introduction of this element did not help to quiet 
the controversy that was arising in the General Synod. 

This period, although a period of controversy, was also a 
period of growth. As the frontier pushed westward and the 
bounds of synods increased, or the internal growth produced 
unwieldly numbers, new synods were organized. As has already 
been noted the Wittenberg Synod was organized in north- 
western Ohio in 1847. The Olive Branch Synod, including 
Southern Indiana and a portion of Kentucky, was organized 
in 1848. The Northern Illinois Synod was organized in 1851 
The Central Pennsylvania Synod, organized in 1853, was the 
result of internal growth in Pennsylvania. In the same year 
the Texas Synod applied for admission. The Northern Indiana 
Synod came in 1855. Then in 1857 the Ohio English Synod 
was formed from portions of the German bodies represented 
in Ohio 

For thirty years the Ministerium of Pennsylvania had been 
out of the General Synod but had been gradually growing 


more friendly to it. In 1850 it had given its support to Penn- 


sylvania College, and in 1853, after considerable controversy 
among its own members it applied for admission to the Gen- 
eral Synod. .Atthe same time the Pittsburg Synod, which had 
been organized eight years before, also applied. 

Although the growth of the General Synod had been re- 
markable the controversies were growing more and more in- 
tense and were about to break out with renewed vigor. Dr. 
S. 5S. Schmucker and Dr. Benjamin Kurtz, who had been two 
of the most populdr and influential men in the General Synod, 
began to be more energetic in their advocacy of the extreme 
liberal tendency. For some time they had been practicing 
revival and other methods that were distasteful to the conser- 
vative element of the church. Finally they began to advocate 
a change in the doctrinal basis. In 1853 a document appeared 


which was called a definite platform and was circulated among 
the different district synods. It was the attempt to bring about 


the doctrinal change. Dr. Schmucker and Dr. Kurtz are gen- 
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erally believed to be the instigators of this document. Imme- 
diately the controversy reached almost white heat. The divis- 
ion between the liberals and conservatives became more clearly 
defined, each going to inconsistent extremes and each accusing 
those who tried to hold the true Lutheran middle position, of 
being on the other side. Dr. C. P. Krauth, Jr. and Dr. J. A 
Brown were the leading champions for the conservative party 
and Dr. Schmucker and Dr. Kurtz for the liberals. Many 
other influential men were compelled to take one side or the 
other, although their true opinions were for the strictly Luth- 
eran middle position. It is believed that Dr. Krauth really 
desired to hold the middle ground himself but in the heat of 
the controversy sided with the conservatives 

In 1859 the Melanchthon Synod applied for admission to 
the General Synod. This was a portion that had been broken 
off from the Maryland Synod and had come into existence 
through the influence of Dr. Kurtz. It was organized accord- 
ing to his liberal ideas. The admission of this synod tended 
to heighten the controversy 

With the breaking out of the Civil War, slavery, or rather 
the secession question, came into prominence. In the Luth- 
eran Chureh slavery had always held a secondary place to the 
doctrinal issue. The war, however, naturally sundered the re- 
lations between the southern and northern synocs 

As has been seen the fifteen years from 1845 to 1860 were 
years of controversies which had grown more and more in- 
tense so that when the War broke out the Lutheran Church 
as well as the nation was ready for division. Butin spite of 
these controversies the General Synod had made great progress 
North Carolina College had been organized in 1858. New- 
berry College was organized in the same year. A college had 
been started at Hillsboro, Illinois, and later, in 1852, removed 
to Springfield. A missionary Institute had been organized at 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, which afterwards developed into 
Susquehanna University. There were now connected with 
the General Synod twenty-five district synods which contained 
164,000 of the 235,000 communicant members of the Luth- 
eran Church in America. Could the unfortunate controversies 
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have been peacefully adjusted the Lutheran Church was in a 
position to become a strong and united body. 
PERIOD IV. DIVISION. 1860-1870. 

The controversies that bad been raging during the last fif- 
teen years began to bear fruit even before the Civil War actu- 
ally broke out. In 1860 the Swedes, who had been connected 
with the Northern Illinois Synod, withdrew and organized the 
Augustana Synod. The war cut off the six southern synods, 
five of which never returned. The sixth, the Texas Synod, re- 
sumed its relation with the General Synod at the end of the 
war. The other five synods organized in 1863 the General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Confederate 
States of America. 

The shadow of the Civil War somewhat quieted the doc- 
trinal controversies for a time. They flamed up again in 
1864 when the Frankean Synod applied for admission having 
for its basis the position of the liberal element of the church. 
The admission of the Frankean Synod caused the delegates of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania to withdraw and report the 
action to their synod. This was in accordance with the con- 
dition on which they had entered the General Synod. A\l- 
though the Ministerium of Pennsylvania had united with the 
General Synod in 1853 its connection had been rather precari- 
ous as there was a strong minority opposed to it They held 
that the General Synod would trample upon the rights of the 
individual synods that composed it. They carried the doctrine 
of “states rights’”’ into ecclesiastical affairs. \WVhether or not 
the delegates who withdrew from the General Synod intended 
their action to be a severance of the relations between the 


General Synod and the Ministerium of Pennsylvania is a dis- 


puted question. The General Synod interpreted their action 
to mean such. The Ministerium did not put such a construc- 
tion upon it. This difference caused the final rupture in the 


General Synod. Had there been no question but the doctrinal 
ones they doubtless would have been adjusted without serious 
division. It was a question of whether the Lutheran Church 


in America should have a strong centralized form of Govern- 


ment or should be a loose confederacy of indlvidual synods. 
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The next meeting of the General Synod convened in 1866, 
at Fort Wayne, Indiana. The war was now over. The Texas 
Synod had returned. The Minnesota Synod had been admit- 
ted The five synods, that had organized the General Synod 
of the Confederate States, were considering the advisability ot 
returning to the General Synod. The influence of Dr 
Schmucker and Dr. Kurtz was waning and those who held the 
middle ground were in control of the General Synod. It was 
now neither extremely conservative or extremely liberal. The 
way seemed open for the allaying of the unfortunate contro- 
versies that had been rending the Church The action of the 
delegates of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania was the rock 
that brought disaster. The Ministerium had elected delegates 
to the meeting of the General Synod and they came demand- 
ing seats and a voice in the organization of the body. Dr. 
Sprecher, the president, ruled that since the Ministertum had 
withdrawn from the General Synod the delegates could not be 
seated until they had made formal application and had been 
received by a vote of the body On an appeal from the ruling 
of the chair the president was sustained by the Synod The 
delegates of the Ministerium then departed 

A few weeks later, at a meeting of the Ministerium of Penn- 


sylvania, the relations with the General Synod were dissolved 


by formal action Chis was followed by similar action on the 
part of the Ministerium of New York, the Pittsburg, English 
Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, and Texas Synods. A part of the 
Ministerium of New York remained and became the New York 
Synod. A large part of the Pittsburg Synod remained and 
retained the name. A portion of che Illinois Synod remained 
and later became the Central [Illinois Synod. A great deal of 


confusion resulted from these re-adjustments of Synodical lines 
The final result was a loss of almost half of the General 
Synod. The larger part of this loss was in the case of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. When the General Synod met 
in 1868 there remained seventeen synods, including the Susque- 
hanna Synod, which was organized in 1867. There were 86,- 
198 communicant members. The Kansas Synod was organ- 
ized the same year showing that the vitality of the General 
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Synod was by no means destroyed. The Ministerium of 
Pennsylvauia had been in the General Synod but thirteen 
years, but in that time had been the source of much trouble. 
The next move of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania was to 
build up a rival organization and try to completely disintegrate 
the General Synod. Invitations were sent out “to all Evan- 
gelical Lutheran synods, ministers, and congregations in the 
United States and Canadas which confess the unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession” In response to this call a convention was 
held in Reading, Pennsylvania, in December, 1866, Thirteen 
synods were represented. Nearly all the extreme conservative 
synods sent delegates, even the Missouri Synod. Five were 


synods or portions of synods that had withdrawn from the 


General Synod. They were Pennsylvania, New York, English 
Ohio, Pittsburg, and Minnesota. The other eight were extreme 


conservative synods that had never been connected with the 


General Synod and had little sympathy with it. The move- 
ment was plainly an effort to discredit the General Synod. 
The eight conservative synods were the Joint Synod of Ohio, 
its English District, Wisconsin, Michigan, German Iowa, 
Canada, Norwegian, and Missouri. The plan of organization, 
in opposition to the centralized system of the General Synod, 
was a loose confederacy. The organization was called the 
General Council which very well describes it for it was little 
more than a council of the delegates from the different synods 
that composed it. Throughout its whole existence the connec- 
tion of the cifferent synods with the General Council has been 
exceedingly loose and unstable. Even today the synods that 
make up the greater part of the strength of the organization 
care very little for the General Council and it would take but 
little to cause them to sever their connection with it. In fact 
recently steps have been taken inside, some of them toward 
this end. 

At the first meeting of the General Council the Missouri 
Synod failed to send delegates and since that time has main- 
tained an attitude of hostility toward the movement. Its place 


was, however, taken by the Swedish Augustana Synod. Later 
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one by one the following synods withdrew from the General 
Council: Wisconsin, German Iowa, Michigan, and Minnesota. 
Others have been readjusted and reorganized so that of the 
thirteen original synods that organized the General Council 
only five, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio English District, 
Pittsburg, and Canada remain with it. The smaller synods of 
Chicago, English Northwest, Pacific, New York and New Eng 
land, Nova Scotia, and German Manitoba have since been 
organized so that the General Council now consists of twelve 
synods. There is some tendency among these new and smaller 
synods to press the General Synod plan of Centralization. Tis 
General Council was urged by some as the movement that 
would bring about the complete union of the Lutherans in 
America. As such it has been a miserable failure 

The effect of the division upon the General Synod was at 
first somewhat of a shock but from this it quickly recovered 
Although it had lost almost half its members, its colleges, 
boards, and other institutions had been left.intact. Whuth but 
little delay it proceeded with its work of expansion. As has 
already been noted the Susquehanna Synod was organized in 
1867 and the Kansas Synod in i868. The division had taught 


the General Synod some valuable lessons. It became evident that 


‘there was danger in swinging to either the extreme conservative 


or the extreme liberal position. Must of the extreme conser- 
vatives had left the General Synod and the extreme liberals 
were so discredited that their influence almost completely van- 
ished. Although there are a few of each class left the General 
Synod is controlled by the great mass of its members who 


hold the true Lutheran middle position. 
PERIOD V. ACTIVITY AND GROWTH. 1870. 


By 1870 the General Synod had recovered from the shock 
of the division and entered upon a new period of its develop- 
ment. One of the first movements was the re-organization of 
the New York Synod, into the New York and New Jersey 
Synod, in 1872. In 1873 the Nebraska Synod was organized, 


showing the result of active home missionary work. The Ger- 
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man Wartburg Synod came in 1876. In 1891 the German 
Nebraska Synod was given a separate existence. In the same 
Year the Rocky Mountain and California Synods were also 
organized. In 1892 the Central [Illinois Synod came in and in 
1901 a portion of it became the Southern Illinois Synod 

[his period had been one of remarkable growth and expan- 
sion for the General Synod. In spite of the obstacles with 
which it has had to contend it has accomplished much. The 
General Synod has always tried to make the Lutheran Church 
in America an American Lutheran Church especially in lan- 
guage. For this reason it has encountered the hostility of those 
branches which have been endeavoring to perpetuate a foreign 
language in America. It has also encountered the hostility 
of the extreme conservative element which has insisted on 
many things that are not only non-fundamental but even for- 
eign to the faith and practice of the Lutheran Church. Some 
of the things insisted on by the extreme conservatives 
are excommunication of members of secret societies and re- 
fusal of fellowship with other Christian denominations. On 
these points the General Synod holds that membership in 
} 
i 


egislation 


secret societies is not a question for ecclesiastical g 
and that fellowship with evangelical Christians is'a duty. In 
spite of the opposition of these elements the General Synod 
has had a remarkable growth and in the bringing of new ma- 
terial into the Church it has far outstripped all other bodies of 
Lutherans. The Missouri Synod has had more actual increase 
in numbers but it has come almost entirely from immigration 
Since 1868, following the division, the General Synod has 
grown from 89,148 to 241,018 members, an increase of more 
than 260 per cent. in thirty-eight years, This has come directly 
following a most serious controversy and division. 

One of the reasons for this growth is the compact organiza- 
tion of the General Synod compared with the other Lutheran 
bodies. It is true that the General Synod does not have the 
compact organization of some other denominations such as the 
Methodists or Presbyterians. However, it is better prepared 
than most other Lutheran bodies to deal with the problems of 
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growth and extension. The well organized boards of Home 
Missions, Chu ch Extension, and Education are carrying on a 
work that is making the Lutheran Church a power in America. 

One of the efficient agencies in the growth of the General 
Synod is its corps of progressive educational institutions. 
None of them have developed into large universities but all 

Pa] 
are recognized for their high standard of efficiency in their de- 
> dD 
partments. The oldest is Hartwick Seminary, founded in 1797. 
It now consists of an academy and a Theological Seminary. 
The next is Pennsylvania College and the Theological Seminary 
¢ o D 
located at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. The Seminary was 
- m é ¢ 
founded in 1826 and the College in 1832. This is followed by 
Wittenberg College at Springfield, Ohio, in 1845. Then comes 
> Db D P) 
Carthage College, at Carthage, Illinois, founded in 1870. After 
D > a] / 

this is Midland College and the Western Theological Seminary 
at Atchison, Kansas. ‘The College was founded in'1887 and 
the Seminary in 1895. Then there is Susquehanna University 
at Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, founded in 1894. Besides these 
there are two female colleges, Maryland Female College at 
Lutherville, Maryland, and Irving Female College at Mechanics 
burg, Pennsylvania. In addition to these is the Deaconess 
Motherhouse at Baltimore, Maryland. 

In its benevolent work the General Synod supports the fol- 
lowing institutions: National Home for the Aged at Washing- 
ton, D.C., and three orphans homes at Loysville, Pennsylvania, 
Springfield, Ohio, and Nachusa, Illinois. 


This discussion would not be complete without 


+ 


taking a 
brief survey of the Lutheran Church in America as a whole. 
The larger part of the history of the Church centers about the 
General Synod, but there are some movements that are in no 
way connected with it. It 1s interesting to note the numerical 
growth of the whole Lutheran Church in America during the 
last century. It is as follows: 1820 35,000, 1830 55,000, 
1840 120,000, 1850 143,543, 1860 235,000, 1870 387,746, 
1880 694,426, 1890 1,099,868, 1900 1,575,778,1906 1,868,635. 

The Lutheran Church is growing more rapidly than any 


other denomination. In the year 1904 the Lutherans made a 
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gain of 5 per cent while the most prosperous of the other de- 
nominations gained but a little more than 3 per cent. It now 
ranks third among the denominations of Protestantism, follow- 
ing the Methodists and Baptists, and having passed the Presby- 
terians a few years ago. 

There are in the United States twenty bodies of Lutherans, 
four of which are general bodies containing several synods. 
The other sixteen are independent synods. The oldest of the 
general bodies is the General Synod whose development we 
have just traced. The next is the General Council, which, as 
we have seen, was organized in 1866 as the result of the divis- 
ion in the General Synod. The General Synod South was also 
organized in 1866 but in 1886 it joined with other southern 
synods to form the United Synod South. The youngest of 
the general bodies is the Synodical Conference organized in 
1872. The dominating factor in this organization is the Mis 
souri Synod which has its headquarters at St. Louis. 

The General Synod and the United Synod South are com 
posed almost entirely of English speaking Lutherans and are 
the most progressive bodies. The General Council is about 
one-third each English, German, and Swedish. The Synodi- 
cal Conference is composed almost entirely of Germans who 
have immigrated to this country. The Synodical Conference 
is the most numerous body followed by the General Council 
and General Synod. They have respectively 597,973, 399,943 
and 241,018 members. The United Synod South has 44,308 
members. The sixteen independent synods have 585,393 
members. Of the independent synods the most important are 
the Joint Synod of Ohio, German Iowa, Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, and the Norwegian United Lutheran Church. 

Now that some of the old controversies are being forgotten 
a decided sentiment is being developed for the reuniting of the 
different parts of the Lutheran Church. Doubtless it is ony a 
matter of time until the great body of Lutherans in this country 
will be laboring unitedly in a single organization. In this the 
General Synod will be the center about which it will be consum- 
mated. 
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ARTICLE X. 


‘DIE SCHRIFTLEHRE VON DER GNADENWAHL.” 
Von Geo. J. Fritschel, Ev. Pastor. Selbstverlag des Verf., Dubugue, 
Towa, 8°. Pp. 191. Price $t.10. 
By PROFESSOR JOHN O. EvjEN, Pu.D. 


This book is one of the latest contributions to the discussion 
of the Missourian doctrine of Predestination. As is well 
known, a great part of the last century was spent in furhishing 
material for the saddest, longest, most archaic looking chapter 
of the history of American Lutheranism. Press and pulpit, 
street corners and beer-halls have been consecrated to, or dese- 
crated by, heated talks or discourses on the doctrine of Pre- 
destination, as if this were the pivot of all rational and empiri- 
cal religion. Indeed, zeal was revealed, and zeal is laudable. 
But zeal “ not according to knowledge” is, in such a matter, 
sacrilege. 

One would suppose that the twentieth century would not 
care to keep up the controversy. But strife is not ruled 
by the almanac. The new century has already scored the 
Inter-Synodical conferences at Watertown and Fort Wayne 
(1903 and 1905). Our author tells us that the controversy 
broke out anew in 1903, that he was drawn into it, and that 
the book before us was written to justify his doctrinal position 
—that is the position of the Iowa Lutherans. 

Rev. Fritschel is an lowan. The spirit of his synod is mir- 
rored in his book, which is irenical rather that polemical. He 
combats the doctrine of the Missourians, who stake much of 
their health and wealth to show that they are the only true 
Lutherans, that all others are synergists, unionists, etc., cracked 
in orthodoxy or unbalanced in theology. The Iowans hold 
that the Missourians are Calvinistic in the Coctrine of Election. 
This is what Fritschel tries to prove. He does not profess to 
have said the last word on the problem of Election, but he 
hopes that his work will not be in vain if he can make his 
point, that neither dogmatics nor creed is, at the present stage 
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of the controversy, to determine the meaning of the Scripture 
passages bearing on Election, but Scripture itself rightly exe- 
geted. We give our hearty assent to this Exegesis, it is 
claimed by the author, must make copious use of grammar and 
lexicon and never lose sight of the context. But this is only 
the philological side of exegesis. If the historical side is left 
out of consideration—historical insight is the greatest gift that 
we have received from the nineteenth century—exegesis is 
bound to be dogmatic. Our author is inclined to dogmatize. 
The historical factor is weak. He therefore to some extent 
defeats his own purpose. 

It is in an introduction of ten pages that the author (a) dis- 
cusses the method of exegesis to be persued, (b) orientates his 
reacer as to what bearing the History of Dogma has upon the 
doctrine of Election. 

As to (a), we are rather surprised at the author's quoting 
verbatim and as normative some of the exegetical rules of 
Chemnitz. ‘The advance of exegesisin the last three centuries 


certainly justifies the special notice of more important exegetes 


than Chemnitz. Perhaps an argumentum ad hominem is in- 
tended, for it is no secret that the average Missourian, when 
appealed to, takes omne ignotum pro magnifico if it hails 
from one of those ponderous “ Schinken”’ which we have laid 
aside for more portable and up-to-date books. But our au- 
thor’s sincerity does not warrant this supposition. He really 
prefers a Chemnitz to a Zahn: as it were, the good old past to 
the problematic present. The truth of this will soon become 
apparent. 

/ 7 “a. tic ] tect ~~] , , h . + } . 

(b). The dogmatico. historical survey in the introduction is 


entirely too brief Ihe author cannot reckon, as he does, with 


the presupposition that the reader knows beforehand what is 
necessary for an intelligent appreciation of the history of Pre- 
destination thought. History of Dogma is the youngest 
branch of theology. Though it is not, contrary to Harnack, 
the most important of all the theological branches, it is never- 
theless that branch which, for the time being, needs the most 
cultivation in Lutheran America, and which will most effec- 


tively break some of the theological petrefactions that are im- 
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peding the growth of Church life and Scripturetheology. Hagen- 
bach is no longer a star of the first magnitude, and if our 
author had not overlooked Loof’s Dogmengeschichte (1893), a 


book of stupendous learning 


>? 


and Seeberg’s History of Dogma, 
recently translated into English, he would have given us, in the 
same amount of space, much more information and a greater 
variety of viewpoints. Here would have been the place to discuss 
the most important concept of God, the will as explained, by such 
leaders as Augustine (m/l aliad quam voluntates) Duns Scotus, 
and Luther. It is Seeberg who has succeeded in turning some 
powerful search lights on that concept, so often treated as a 
vast expansion shrouded in darkness and secrecy. He shows 
that these men looked upon the will as something more than 
a soul faculty. To them it was living force, energy, person. 
Should not this distinction be borne in mind and enplicitly 
stated at the outset? Or is a new viewpoint or a fresh dis- 
covery an unwelcome guest ? 

We have another desideratum. A word might have been 
said as to the philosophical aspect of the question. Here and 


there in the author’s book we read 


the words a priori and a 
posteriori, as if these would make all other philosophical con- 
cepts and their combinations superfluous. But the philoso- 
phical aspect of the problem ought to be touched upon. It 
could have been shown, or at least stated, that Philosophy has 
not yet solved the problem of Determinism. The camps are 
divided and are getting more and more to see that the prob- 
lem cannot be solved. (Paulsen). And when philosophers 
ask, “Is man’s will tree?” we learn that freedom when ap- 
plied to the human will is used in at least six different senses : 
1, freedom trom the law of causality ; 2, freedom in the sense 
that outer constraint is absent; 3, freedom from inner con- 
straint ; freedom meaning ability, power, capability of the 
will, e. g., in Augsburg Confession XVIII the terms vs and 
libertas are identical in meaning; 5, freedom of choice; 6, 
the will as guided by ethical motives. (Hoffding). The con- 
fessed inability of Philosophy to solve the problem, and the 
confusion liable to arise due to the different meanings attached 


to freedom ought to prepare also the theologian to meet and 
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ward off difficulties. LLogomachy is to be avoided, and the 
difficulty of the task is not to be overlookeded. 

Now, then, in view of what we are taught by History of 
Dogma and by Philosophy, what kind of will, what kind 
of freedom is to be discussed? With similar questions and 
their attendant answers, not alone will the exegesis be fuller 
and richer, but many imaginary difficulties will be removed. 
On the other hand, some questions are bound to arise which 
will teach us our limitations in handling transcendental prob- 
lems. We shall learn that we must hold fast to two proposi- 
tions, whether we can unite them or not. They are: Der 
Sreie Mensch und der allwirksame Gott, which is also the title 
of that most admirable lecture in Seeberg’s “ Grundwahrheiten” 
that famous work which Prof. Stellhorn, who has written the 
preface to the book we are reviewing, was so eager to demolish 
a year ago. The same propositions are ably treated in San- 
day’s Commentary on the Romans, which we will consider 
later. 

It may be objected that Philosophy would be out of place 
in such a book, and that the Lutheran public of America is, 
on the whole, not philosophically inclined. One would at least 
judge so when he wades through some of the matter that has 
been threshed in the last generation on the Guadenwahl. It 
may be safely said: Of all the large denominational bodies in 
America, there is none so chary about Philosophy, none so 
profuse in bitter polemics as the Lutheran. This to our shame. 
On the other hand, it is Lutheran Germany which leads the 
Philosophy of Europe. The Lutheran theologians of Ger- 
many, philosophically trained as they are, cannot be induced 
to discuss Election or Predestination as an issue. To them 
the Missourian Gradenwahl question is a childish controversy. 
To them the Lutheran Church is, and always has been, a non- 
predestinarian Church. Our author tells us, and it is signifi- 
cant, that he could not get a publisher in Germany to publish 
his book, because the public manifested. no interest in the 
topic discussed. 

We now pass over to the more important portion of the 


work, treated under five heads. 
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Under the FIRST HEAD are considered some fundamental con- 
cepts continually recurring in the Scripture passages dealing 
with Election. Such concepts are save, know, decree, ordain, 
elect, counsel, decree, salvation and the like. The author de- 
fines eighteen terms in about twice as many pages, shows in 
what sense he thinks they are used in Scripture and to what 
extent distorted by the Missourians. The terms are printed 
in Greek (with Hebrew equivalents) and their use in the 
Septuagint is noted. But the definitions that are given con- 
tribute nothing new. The reader who possesses a Grimm- 
Wilke’s Clavis or a Cremer and a Herzog-Hauck (cfr. Kirns 
art. Heil in this work with that of our author) will prefer to 
make his own compilation, since the author largely dispenses 
with independent research. To note an example, what wealth 
of suggestions and learning is not contained in the thesis “In 
Christ’”’ written many years ago by Adolph Deissman! And 
why is so little of this thesis, now common property, mirrored in 
our author's remarks upon the use of this phrase. 

As to our author's standpoint in philology it seems to be 
that which is manifested in Stellhorn’s Worterbuch z. griechi- 
schen N. T. (1905), which, in the words of Deissmann, is “an 
entirely elementary book resting on an entirely antiquated 
philological basis” (Theol. Rundschau 1906, VI., p. 225). 
The articles of this profound Greek scholar (esp. Hellenistisches 
Grieschisch, Herzog-Hauck VII). are especially adapted to 
show us the immensity of the philological problem as touch- 
ing New Testament Greek. So we cannot expect from our 
author more than what is reasonable. He is an ardent lover 
of Greek, which his book as well as the dedication on the title- 
page shows. In fact, almost too ardent. Therefore he lays 
all possible emphasis on Philology as holding the key to 
Scriptural truth. In this respect he resembles Blass, to whose 
grammar he repeatedly refers, from which he, in one place, 
goes so far as to quote eleven rules in succession, the majority 
of them referring to syntax. Also here a perusal of Deissmann 
might have done good service and tended to neutralize the 
enthusiasm for Blass. Deissmann claims that the syntax is the 
weakest part in Blass’ grammar, “ he is not sufficiently in touch 
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with the exegetical literature, settles exegetical problems not 
seldom by a syntactical dictum, has too little regard for the 
vernacular of a later age, etc.” No doubt le grammar of our 
generation will be Moulton’s, now in press. 

Our author readily acknowledges his deficient supply in 
auxiliary material, and he does not attempt to treat his subject 
exhaustively. But the plan and scope of the work calls for 
more than what is given. In our age when the work of one 
needs the “ Vorardeiten”’ of many, every author who believes 
in a scientific method of inquiry should make use of them. 
We are not monads, and our originality will not suffer if we 
open the windows to receive and reflect the light that contem- 
porary writers throw upon the subjects under consideration. 
Nowhere is “ organized labor ”’ so necessary as in the theologi- 
cal outputs on the present day predestinarian controversy in 
Lutheran America. 

The SECOND HEAD explains such portions of Scripture as are 
appealed to by the Missourians in support of their doctrine. 
This part was intended to be, and ought to be, the most im- 
portant contribution in the whole work. In the main result, 
that the passages do not support Missouri, we agree with the 
author. But are we not justified in seeking in this very place 
for some evidence.of modern research in exegesis? A num- 
ber of theologians who lived centuries ago are quoted. This 
is no demerit. But did exegetical thinking along progressive, 
orthodox lines cease with the burial of these men ? Is our age so 
poverty-stricken that we must confine ourselves to the work of 
our “fathers,” and if a nineteenth century name be ushered in, it 
must needs be the name of one whose love forthe theology of 
repristination is as undoubted as it is genuine? It is true that 
Fritschel mentions a Weiss when he speaks of a textual reading, 
a Weizsiicker in verifying a translation, a Blass in handling a 
difficult grammatical construction, a Cremer in defining a word. 
But all this concerns itself with the philological side alone. 
Modern German exegetes who neglect neither the philological 
nor the historical factor,—names that grace the title pages of the 
latest edition of Meyer’s Commentary (Weiss excepted) or of 


Strack and Zockler’s, or of Zahn and his coworkers’—are neither 
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mentioned nor considered. ‘The parable is treated as if men 
like Jiilicher, Heinrici, and Bugge had never lived. Not a 
single glance is bestowed upon the commentators of Great 
Britain—a Lightfoot, who by the universal consent of all com- 
petent judges both in England and on the continent held so 
preeminent a place, or a Westcott. This is the more serious 
omission, since some of the ablest discussions of the epistles 
to the Romans and the Ephesians in their bearing on Divine 
Election have been delivered by British scholars. And, how 
valuable for our question are not the two twentieth century 
commetaries: The International Critical Commentary and The 
Expositor’s Greek Testament. And how advantageous is not 
the consultation of even a more modest work like the Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools. 

The English works should not be set aside because they are 
“reformed,” nor the German Contributions despised because 


they are “ modern.” All exegetical aid—modern, international, 
interconfessional—ought to be welcome. 

We can overlook this “sin of omission.” But we cannot 
overlook the author's method of exposition. It is often un- 
methodical and awkward. Why a Greek diagram here, why 
a German there? Why such diagrams at all? And why could 
not some of the facts crowded into the text have been reserved 
for the footnotes ? 

The method of exegesis applied to Eph. 1, 3-14 is peculiarly 
involved and trying. The neglect to consult modern authori- 
ties and to give history its due shows itself for instance in the 
author’s statement that this epistle is written to the Ephesians. 
Paul worked in Ephesus three years, but Eph. 1: 15 f; 3, 1-4; 

, 21f. cannot be reconciled with that fact. It was not written to 
the congregation in Ephesus. This is the opinion held by 
Zahn in his Fznlettung 1, 340, by Wohlenberg in Strack and 
Zockler’s Commentary (1895), by Haupt in Meyer’s Commen- 
tary (1902), by T. K. Abbott in the International Critical Com- 
mentary (1903), and by Paul Ewald in the Zahn Commentary 
(1905). We will not enter into details. Suffice to say with 
Abbott that exe/exato in v. 4 does not signify the fact of « selec- 
tion,’ but the end for which the choice was made. This view 
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is also held and ably illustrated by Ewald. Ewald also holds, 
in opposition to Fritschel, that v. 6 does not imply an w/timus 
finis. When God does something to the praise of his glory, 
this means, he says, not that the praise of glory shad/ result 
(purpose) but that it normally must result (necessity). We 
likewise note the following passages. 

2. Thess. 2 : 13 (God chose you from the beginning unto sal- 
vation). Our author refers “from the beginning ”’ to eternity. 
Wohlenberg would not consider this passage as a pro or con 
in the problem of Divine Election. “From the beginning,” 
he claims, has reference to some time in the Apostolic Age, 
(Zahn Com. XII, 153). 

Math. 22, 1-14 (For many, are called but few chosen). The 
parable of the marriage of the king’s son has been so ably 
treated by Zahn in his commentary on Matthew that the inter- 
pretation of Chemnitz, an allegorizing sermon, should politely 
step into the background. But our author’s faith in Chemnitz 
is so great that he publishes the chief points in the sermon as 
the best commentary on this parable! The first point is: the 
parable signifies the marriage of the Son of God to human 
nature ! 

2 Tim. 1, 9(called * * * us before times eternal) has 
according to Wohlenberg (Zahn Com. XIII.) no reference to 
eternity but to some early period of history (Gen. 3, 15). It 
has no bearing on the controversy. 

Acts 13 : 48 must be explained by 13: 46. Philology does 
not reach far enough. See Cambridge Bible for Schools. 

Rom. 8: 28f and 9g, lff. It is to be regretted that our au- 
thor did not make use of Sanday and Headlam’s Romans in 
this place. Not that we object to the results attained. But 
the best Commentary on Romans yet written in English, based 
so solidly “on the rock foundation of philology and history ” 
would supplement our author’s work most beautifully. San- 
day and Headlam in giving a history of the interpretation of 
Rom. 9 : 6-29 (269-275) as a supplement to the explanations 
which they offer, state these significant words, “ The difficul- 
ties of the ninth chapter of the Romans are so great that few 
will ever be satisfied that they have really understood it: at 
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any rate an acquaintance with the history of exegesis upon it 
will make us hesitate to be too dogmatic about our own con- 
clusions.” They conclude with this statement: “We cannot 
but state the two sides; we cannot solve the problem. But 
yet there is one conception in which the solution lies. It is in 
a complete realization of what we mean by asserting that God 
is Almighty. The two ideas of Free-wiil and Divine sover- 
eignity cannot be reconciled in our own mind, but that does 
not prevent them from being reconcilable in God’s mind. We 
are really measuring Him by our own intellectual standard if 
we think otherwise. And so our solution of the problem of 
Free-will, and the problems of history and of individual sal- 
vation, must finally lie in the tull acceptance and realization of 
what is implied by the infinity and the omniscience of God ” 
(350). 

This is the conclusion that Theology as well as Philosophy 
reaches. The solution of the Iowa-Missouri controversy will 
lie in the same conclusion. 

Under the THIRD HEAD (113-119) the author states the dog- 
matic results which his exegesis has lead to. Under the 
FOURTH HEAD (120-149) the Lutheran view of the Scriptural 
doctrine of Election is set forth. The FiFTH HEAD considers 
the practical application of this doctrine. The book closes 
with an “Anhang” of thirty pages, where a brief and 
instructive history of the predestination controversy in the 
American Lutheran Church is given. The views presented 
under these last three heads are practically the same as those 
set forth in the author’s article in THe LUTHERAN QUARTERLY 
for April 1906. Only they receive a fuller treatment in the 
book. We shall therefore wave further discussion. Yet we 
cannot lay aside the book before we have said a word about 
the “ Anhang.”” Some letters received by the author, which 
he here publishes, show what difficulties he has to contend 
with and the spirit of some of his opponents. Dr. Stockhard 
of the Missouri Synod preached in 1905 a sermon on Eph. 
= 3-14. The sermon was criticized by the Ohio Synod as 
being Calvinistic. Missouri cried: lie and libel! The sermon 
was then submitted to some theological faculties of the Re- 
formed taith. A Presbyterian professor in Dubuque, lowa, 
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and Prof. Geo. W. Richards, of the Reformed Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa., make their decisions known by letter. They en- 
dorse the sermon as one in essential agreement with the Re- 
formed doctrine of Election. Prof. Geo. W. Richards says the 
sermon is a “ good exposition both of Paul’s doctrine of Elec- 
tion and that of the Reformed Church, particularly as set forth 
in the Heidelberg Catechism.” 

We question the prudence of publishing such letters, 
and their contents should not be overestimated. The other 
letters published are rather humorous, though the writers 
evidently were in “dead” earnest. An anonymous letter in- 
forms Rev. Fritschel that he with the rest of the Iowans 
stands on “slippery” ground, that they may keep up their 
“high game” until Doomsday when it shall come toa “ sudden 
stop.” A second letter informs him that he has not mastered 
the simplest elements in the doctrine of Election, and points 
warningly to the anathema of Scripture. One writer wishes 
our author’s book God's blessing, another expresses his joy at 
the appearance of it. The first two letters show that Missouri 
is still on the war path, and that the martial vocabulary is in 
no sense on the decline. The other two are waving the flag 
of truce. We can understand this, for our author assures us 
that Missouri holds two different doctrines on Election. 

We close our review by commending the author’s book to 
the reader. The chief fault of it, the neglect to utilize up-to-date 
investigations, will have to be registered with our church bodies 
who are exercising a Diogenic economy in paying the salary 
of the minister and in equipping the seminary libraries with 
current theological literature. Where shall the minister get 
means to accomplish his various tasks? There is one feature 
about the book which more than makes up for the deficiencies 
noted: a calm, irenic spirit manifested throughout the entire 
work. This, together with the author’s plea for Scriptural 
doctrine and honest endeavor to state it, enhances the value of 
the fundamental statements which he has made. And they 
are essentially correct. The pastor’s “ Akridie” of which the 
book bears considerable evidence will, we trust, not diminish 
when he enters upon his new duties in a chair of theology at 
the Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, to which he has 


recently been elected. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


The Book of Psalms, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, by 
Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., D. Litt. and Emilie Grace Briggs, 
B.D. Vol. I. Scribners. 

Studies in the Book of Fob. By Francis N. Peloubet, D.D. Scribner’s. 
“Poetry is nothing less than the most perfect speech of man, that 

in which he comes nearest to being able to utter the truth.’’ This 

estimate of Matthew Arnold, himself one of the greatest critics of 
literature. has not been denied by scholars. In every age the poet has 
been regarded as the greatest man. Carlyle’s statement is true: that 

‘‘a true poet, a man in whose heart resides some effluence of wisdom, 

some tone of the Eternal Melodies, is the most precious gift that can 

be bestowed on a generation; we see in htm a freer, purer development 
of whatever is noblest in ourselves.’’ And Carlyle tells us again that 

**to sing the praise of God was and always will be the chief business 

of the singer.’’ Several other quotations will suffice to show us the 

place assigned to poetry by competent judges. ‘‘If the poets give us 
nothing else they give us at leasta feeling of greatheartedness and 
exhaltation, which, if it does not lay hold of the hem of God’s mantle, 
at least 
‘the extremest skirt of glory sees 
And hears celestial echoes with delight.”’ 
This estimate of Lowell he has further confirmed in the words he 
has put into the mouth of Columbus, who * believed the poets, it is 
they 
Who utter wisdom from the central deep, 
And listening to the inner flow of things 
Speak to the age out of eternity.’ 

Nor is it counted an extravagance to say that 
- Poetry is itself a.thing ot God ; 
He made his prophets poets and the more 
We feel of poe sie do we become 
].ike God in love and power, undermakers.”’ 

Of course the power cf poetry lies also in the application of these 
high ideas to life. Of all poetry confessedly that which comes closest 
to the standard of perfection is the Hebrew poetry. Aside from any 
religious theory of inspiration it stands apart and supreme belonging 
to the world, the universal mankind, more than any other. To bring 
the Hebrew poetry home to us, as poetry, has always been difficult and 
always will be difficult. In hiscritical commentary Dr. Briggs attempts 
to explain the Psalms to us. To scholars, however, and to preachers, 
but not to the ordinary man, not even the ordinary man of culture. 
Evidently Dr. Briggs has had in mind the critics of his class. He pro- 
fesses to have been for thirty years the lonely champion of Hebrew 
poetry. ‘‘Foralong time I had to battle for it alone against unreason 
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ing prejudice. I have lived to see the large proportion of American 
scholars adopt essentially the views which I represent.’’ This is re- 
freshing. One imagines James Gilmore, of Mongolia, listening to Dr. 
Briggs. Gilmore, who in his loneliness as a missionary, drew most of 
his strength and comfort from the Psalms. But Dr. Briggs is not 
writing for such as Gilmore. For Dr. Briggs is not a literary or de- 
votional critic; he is a Rabbi, and this critical and exegetical commen- 
tary is distinctly and eminently rabbinical. The book is overloaded 
with such things as the Rabbis loved to load upon the Scriptures. The 
jots and tittles, the mint and anise and cummin of Hebrew grammar are 
sprinkled thick here. All the shavings and saw dust of the workshop 
are given to us, as well as the finished product. Scholarship, however, 
believes in using the scalpel and Dr. Briggs is one of the most expert 
dissectors and microscopists of our day. 

While this method has its undeniable value, and while we owe an 
inestimable debt to the Higher Critics and the textual critics, one 
wishes that the Psalms might receive such treatment as that great- 
hearted Higher Critic, George Adam Smith has bestowed upon Isaiah 
and the Minor Prophets. The feeling for literature is more valuable 
than the feeling for grammar. 

But even Dr. Briggs’ Higher Criticism has utterly failed in one in- 
stance to give us the true conception of the 23rd Psalm. Had he been 
as familiar with Oriental pastoral customs as he is with HebrewGrammar 
he would never have accepted the table asa banqueting table. Had he 
read that little booklet ‘*The Song of Our Syrian Guest,’’ he would 
have known that the shepherd idea is retained throughout, except in 
the application of the last verse. For the table, in spite of the exact 
Hebrew word for the mat spread upon the ground, is the feeding- 
ground which the shepherd prepares for his sheep, poking his staff 
into adders’ holes, searching the nooks and crannies of the rocks for 
wild beasts; and he would have known that shepherds, at close of 
day, annoint with oil the bruised and thorn pricked heads of the sheep, 
and give to the most tired and panting a gourd of water which over- 
flows as the sheep thrusts his nose into it and so on. 

Now, as Matthew Arnold points out in his essay on translating 
Homer, the most difficult thing in the world is that of translating 
poetry. Prose is hard; poetry is well-nigh impossible. Dr. Briggs 
recognizes this and confesses that his translation is literal. One re- 
grets that he has not the art which would enable him to give usa 
poetical translation, for this literal translation is magnificent—there is 
no gainsaying it. Itis splendid. Although the average reader cares 
nothing for the textual and grammatical notes, or even for the com- 
ments, these fine translations of the Psalms are supremely valuable. 
Only one comment could be made. Why should “ Jahoveh”’ not be 
translated? The French Jews, translating their Scriptures into French, 
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give Eternal—why not translate ‘‘ The Eternal is my shepherd?’’ Is 
not that better than ‘** Jahoveh is my shepherd ?” 

Then again, the introductory analysis which pretedes each Psalm is 
generally very helpful, and interprets it for us clearly. All in all, the 
scholar and critic will greet this work with delight, and the unsur- 
passed literal translations illumine the psalms as none other have done. 

As for Dr. Peloubet’s studies in the Book of Job, it is of a sort alto- 
gether different, designed not for the scholars and critics, but for the 
ordinary; everyday reader and student of the Bible. No preacher, no 
Sunday school teacher can possibly afford to be without this book. 
Job is poetry of the very highest order. The historian Froude pre- 
dicts that the day will come when ‘it will be seen towering up alone far 
above all the poetry of the world.’’ The book of Job, little under- 
stood, generally neglected, has been finding its right place of late 
years. Prof. Genung and Dr. Moulton have done much to bring it 
home tous. Dr. Peloubet, giving us a fine translation and a very 
valuable dramatic arrangement, adds very suggestive references to the 
best poems in our language. If one should carefully study this book 
and follow all the suggestions the result would be a very fair education 
in general poetic literature. These studies will serve to bring home 
to all of us the truths that exalt and comfort, that explain the ways 
of God to men. Dr. Peloubet writes in a charming style. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with all the critical questions concerning the 
Book of Job; best of all he feels deeply its spirit, and interprets it for 
us most sympathetically. His treatment whets our appetite for fur- 
ther studies, and will send the reader npon many a delightful quest. 
And the man or woman who is perplexed by the puzzle of right and 
wrong, dazed with the inexplicable heart-breaking sorrow of life, will 
gain from this little book a light, a peace, a trust that will brighten 
and smooth and strengthen the soul. 


D. W. WOODS, JR. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 
The Epistles of St. Peter. By the Rev.J. H. Jowett, M.A. $1.25 net. 

This is the III volume of the Practical Commentary on the New 
Testament edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., D.D. 

Like the Expositor’s Bible this work is neither exegetical nor doc- 
trinal, but stimulatingly practical. The author takes the reader into 
the heart of the Bible message by spiritual penetration and plain un- 
folding of religious duty and life. 

In this student age of the Bible the practical lay reader desires the 
essence of Bible meaning, and is uninterested in debates respecting 
origins, historicity, and kindred themes. 

The work is accompanied by no introduction, but proceeds at once 
in the form of homilies and simple annotations on chapter and verse 
to expound practically the writings of Teter. 

M. COOVER. 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY, BOSTON. 

There is an admirable variety in the makeup of the September 
‘¢Atlantic.’? Amongst such an array of attractive articles, it would 
be difficult to name the most important; but the leading place has 
been given to the presentation of ‘* A Manufacturer’s Point of View,’’ 
by J. T. Lincoln. Hon. Chester Holcombe, well-known for his diplo- 
matic services in China, discusses the actual status of the missionary 
movement in that country ; Hollis Godfrey presents the modern solu- 
tion of the sanitation problem in “City Water and City Waste ;’’ and 
an anonymous college professor indulges in some engaging ‘‘ Confes- 
sions ’? which depict the teacher’s life inan unusually optimistic light. 
‘¢ The Autobiography of a Southerner,’’-—** the most significant docu- 
ment in the magazine literature of the day,’’—reaches its third install- 
ment in this number 

For articles of literary criticism one turns confidently to the “ At- 
antic,’’ and he surely will not be dissappointed this month. In “ Three 
American Poets of To-day,’ Miss May Sinclair, author of ** The Di- 
vine Fire,’’ is seen in a new role; Miss Mary Moss has done a notable 
iece of analysis in “ The Novels of Thomas Hardy ;’’ and in * The 
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